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‘NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!™ 


THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION 18 ' 4 COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGKERMENT WITH NELL.’ 
_ 


CF + Yes! ite t be d the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of theit 
assent to ‘he Constitution, three special provisions t 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves ‘The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of pre-orving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipu'ation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
«agement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. [t is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joux Quincy Apamg, 
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Ould be 
will, i” ? A t suffering man. There were two courses plainly set 
en, who Tye ~ | h 'y ] a 0 vi before George Thompson, when he landed on the 
country ¥ sd Shores of this republic, in the autumn of 1850. He 
haute of EWELL SOIREE TO GEORGE THOMP- brs a free =e, He was not compelled to adopt any 
a8 the PAR M. P given course, There are men, many of them, who 
= Me. SON, M. 2. seem doomed, by virtue of their very organization, to 
dleet. of "> alii BY J. M. W. YERRINTON.? | 8 limited and contracted sphere of action. In them 
e judg. . - the ability to wish is present, but the ability to do is 
4s a token of the high regard entertained for him absent. George Thompson belongs not to this. class. 
vonally, and for his philanthropic labors 0 | Long before he came to this country, his philanthro- 
having . idea of the Atlantic, a Farewell Soiree wa’ | py, zeal, industry, and splendid genius, rendered him 
r Pecto. GEORGE THOMPSON, Esq., in view o | before the whole civilized world a light of surprising 
pest and vedy embarkation for England, in the spaciou | brightness—a gem greatly to be coveted—a prize 
on Assembly Room, over the Boston and Worcestes | worth securing. 
Klensive ad Depet, on Monday evening, June 16, 1851. Wealth, honor and ease invited him to their sump- 
afflicted +s were thrown open at 7 o'clock, and every | tuous entertainments, only asking as a condition that 
he firm — upied, more than a thousand plates | he should array himself in the smooth garments. of 
— cen set, and hundreds of persons applying in | worldly prudence. Had he complied, instead of be- 
7" ke Extra trains of ears enabled alarge jing assailed, maligned, calumniated, mobbed and 
the friends of emancipation within a dis- | threatened with assassination, as he has been, he would 
7mil es to be present; and a more choice have been welcomed, applauded, caressed, and hailed 
G tried and true spirits was never brought | cvery where as a distinguished guest from one end of 
s Commonwealth. this Union to the other. His early anti-slavery senti- 
ock, the distinguished guest of the evening, | ments would have been charitably forgiven—as those 
panied by the officers of the meeting, entered | of Theobold Mathew and Daniel Webster have been— 
. is received with reiterated cheers and | and his course might have been one series of brilliant 
Eouenp Quiney, Esq. presided on the oc- | demonstrations. But George Thompson had a heart— 
Mr. Thompson on his right, and Mr. Gar- |he saw the poor, weak, emaciated bondmen in 
; and on either side of these, Rodney | chains—his heart was touched by the mournful wail ; 
f New Bedford, Hon. E. L, Keyes, C. wealth, luxury and ease lost their gilded charms; he 
Itev. Mr. Matthews, the Baptist m.ssion- | turned his back upon the scorver, and his face to the 
@ recently lynched in Kentucky, Dea. | despised, and generously gave himself to toil. With | 
: Gilbert, and Joseph Southwick, Esq. In j the disinterested spirit of the Israelitish deliverer, he 
f the hall were Hon. Henry Wilson, late | preferred to suffer afiliction with the people of God, to 
Cal. f the Senate, Wendell Phillips and Fran- l enjoy ing the pleasures of sin for a season. 
Esqs. Rev. Theodore Parker, Rev. John Honor him who is an honor to humanity. He is al 
Henry C. Wright, Parker Pillsbury, Chas. | man of many millions. We do not often meet his 
ind a multitude of other widely known like—a miracle of true courage—daunted by no dan- 
iberty | ger—disheartened by no opposition—a moral hero, 
»wing letters were reeeived from Dr. Sam- | not Jess then an intellectual giant, whom all the re- 
4 Howe, Hon, Stephen C. Phillips, Samuel E. proaches of a mighty nation have been unable to si- 
, Bsq., and Mr. Frederick Douglass :— | lence or subdue, 
“ Cea eee | God bless George Thompson ! and methinks I hear | 
“g . from every slave dungeon in the land a responsive 
y attend evening meetings, and may not | Amen. 
with you on the 16th. | Lam, gentlemen, with many regrets that I cannot 
il, I r had the good fortune to hear Mr, ive with | cated 
mb ] k, but, if I rightly understand the | Very truly yours, 
ound in | tives and end of his journey to this country, he | FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
e sympathy and the thanks of every To Messrs. S. E. Sewall, Wendell Phillips, Theo- 
AYER, | dore Parker, Committee. 
ted rebuke to that pharisaic self-esteem 
> ‘ akes us send missionaries to all lands, that a Mr. Qurixcy, on taking the Chair as presiding offi- 
Carter ry of humanity comes to us to convert us | cer, opened the exercises by saying—Ladies and 
where. : usanational sin as any that deforms | Gentlemen, when I had the honor of presiding, some 
Yours truly, | four months since, on an occasion somewhat similar 
S.G. HOWE. to this, I informed you that I had thaf ¢ greatness 
SRY & Messrs. Pirtuurrs, Parken and Sewa. pane upon me.’ I may not say that of this occasion, 
UGHTS - for I am here in reluctant obedience to the powers 
en. hy Satem, lith June, 1851. that be. You are all too well read in the theology 
iff, Au- Eres lof the present day, not to know that obedience to the 
ers from | inavoidable engagement elsewhere will prevent |powers that be is the highest law; and therefore I 
+ ie that wr on psanpthociorn : . ae ; pees: = [shall not attempt to appeal toa higher law against the 
at is tri- ited is Mahon, 2 Gesire to assure YOU | decision which has forced this duty upon me to-night. 
is that im not uninterested in the object of your meet- | I shall only crave your indulgence, and all the assist- 
ely and | ance you can give me in the station which I am to 
on ve i se of Mr. Thompson, throughout his pub- | occupy. ° 
ab a 8 Great Britain, has seemed to me to afford | L suppose you have all come here to-night expect- 
nale Ed riking proof of purity of motive and strength ling good things. I dare say you will not go away 
ay 3 ~~ thas been marked by such important lempty. But the first thing in order is to attend to the 
a ene, Chat I have not failed to reeog- | wood things of Mr. Smith, (the caterer.) For what- 
, hor Aim a a true philanthropist and & | ever good things may come out of the mouth of any 
face, As an American, I thank him | jonteman present, we all know that there is no man 
| a 7 ae “ ——— - a | better able to put good things into the mouths of 
leeply regret that such servi lothers than he. He has laid, under the direction of 
sith: In- * should have been so much needed | +6 Committee of Arrangements, several preliminary 
with his many American friends in propositions on the table before you. I trust you will 
e- ‘ppy return to his home, and inereas- | ,ow take them up for consideration and discussion, 
,, Me. ~ . m ithe devotion of his eminent talents sa which you shall hear from me again. (Laughter 
ne ests of humanity. and cheers.) 
Jent. Yours y¢ ¥ respectfully, } ‘ ‘ 
) : . Ss. C. PHILLIPS Ample justice having been done to the entertain- 
suns * | ment spread before them, Mr. Quincy then addressed 
? : Boston, June 16, 1851. | the assembly nearly as follows :— 
avoradie Ladies and Gentlemen—As I believe you have 
Jo part prety h that the state of my health must | now disposed of the matters upon the table, I sup- 
for Cal ; sure of being present at the | pose it will now be the regular course to proceed to 
ymph lee ® 3 with George Thompson this evening. | the Orders of the Day. I presume it is not necessary 
ratis, of : eee atvempts whieh have been made by | to tell you why you are here to-night. On this point 
gents to prevent him from being heard, seem | you need no information from me, and no exhortation 
Bosto ; _ hat his friends should express | to accomplish the purpose for which you have assem- 
_— . . bagi ann gratitude with ¥ hich they | bled—to express your wishes for a good voyage, and 
‘orts lor down-trodden humanity among la happy return to his family and friends, of my hon- 
| orable friend on my right, (loud cheers)—the friend 
10%.) a ‘cee L * le having reasou to |of us all, the fiend of America, the friend of the 
_ ve Siew “" pan addressing them | Slave, and the friend of the world. (Renewed ap- 
Jy-madl elit aloe ae frp. to thank him | plause.) I think, my friends, those of you who were 
ppeais which his eloquence has | in attendance at Faneuil Hall the 15th day of No- 
a " nee of the community. Every | vember, in the year of grace 1850, will perceive some 
INS. — take a partial and prejudiced view | trifling contrast between that occasion and the pre- 
—<= , and can hardly fail to be in- | sent—between the welcome extended to our honored 
.¢ y ‘earning how they strike foreigners, who | ruc st by Mayor Bigelow and Marshal Tukey, and the 
ned phe : ught up under different influences. If } expression of friendship which is uttered and embo- 
neoe, _3isiman who came here should express the | died this evening, in ‘this sea of faces’'—if we may 
mye , - eae toathing which he must feel for sla- | be allowed, on such an occasion as this, to use with- 
0. et = bby? courage and force that Mr. |out profanity the sacred language of the Godlike—to 
nb ‘ 7 ” “one, the institution would soon sink | look upon such ‘a sca of faces’ as this, all smiling 
aa ae of public opinion. with pleasure, and radiant with satisfaction,—not, 
4 te sane Thom Son a pleasant voyage to | indced, at the departure of our triend from this coun- 
P \ hegttmeycnagg my Fetus . ‘ ym j try, but ple sure and satisiaction at the thought of the 
’ “tos 5S. &. SEWALL. intinite good which he has done; pleasure and satis- 
ns | faction that he consented again to come among us, 
parti” Cununteeer. Rocursrer, June 7, 1851. after the treatment the country had once given him j 
lan pleasure and satisfaction that the objects of his mis- 
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| sion have been so fully and gloriously accomplished ; 
pleasure and satisfaction that the verdict of the coun- 
try has repealed the sentence which Boston passed 
upon him, through the silence and cowardly inaction 
of her Mayor and Chief of Police. (Loud cheers.) 
I think, my fiends, this must be a very happy night 
for the whole country. We are certainly very happy 
in view of the circumstances under which we have 
assembled, in the presence of my honorable friend, 
in the recollections which cluster about him, and in 
the anticipation that we shall yet sce him here again 
among us. (Bathusiastic cheering.) We are certainly 
very happy. Well, all the rest of the community are 
very happy; for if we may believe them, the very 
thing which they desire is about to oceur—the return 
of George Thompson to his native eountry. We 





have heard a great deal of sympathy ‘expressed ut 
late for the family of my honorable friend, bereaved 
by his absence ; for that unhappy constituency of the 
Tower Hamicts, sitting in-sackcloth and ashes, and 
refusingto be comforted because their representative 
is not there—(great laughter and applause)—for the 
starving millions of England, who are stretching ont 
their hands in vain for their tried friend. We have 
heard many excellent citizens, greatly exercised, ex- 
claiming, ‘When is Mr. Thompson going home? 
Isn’t it time for him to go back? (Peals of laughter 
and applause.) It seems to me, considering our na- 
tional horror of foreign interference, that this is dab- 
bling a little in the affairs of the mother country! 
Great Britain may be left destitute,—for she is de- 
prived of one of her most eminent senators. But I 
Our 
free and enlightened citizens, indeed, may be allow- 


do not know that this is any concern of ours. 


ed to long for the departure of our honored guest; 
for he is avery dangerous man. This man has done 
what I venture to say no other man and no other 
body of men have ever done. You know we are a 
brave nation, You know we can whip all creation. 
You know we thoroughly flogged whole tribes of In- 


dians and half-civilized Mexicans. You know we say 





; we are not afraid of any body. And yet the whole 
country was aghast with horror at the advent of this 
| friend of ours, all simple as he stands before you. 


Why, the whole press and the whole pulpit were 





transfixed with the idea of this terrific spectre coming 
j amongst us. Now, what is there so very terrible about 
; my excelent friend here > So far as I can judge from 
your fuces here, you do not seem to feel in much dan- 
| ger of his laying violent hands upon you. Why, then, 
was the whoie nation so amazed and terror-stricken 
when George Thompson approached these shores ? 
As the Canada neared the city, the terror increased. 
As the plank was lowered, as he made his descent 
| from the ship in which he had invaded our peaceable 
soil, one thrill of horror run through all this vast 
country—if we are to believe the papers; and I have 
heard my friend Putnam here say or sing, that every 
Why 


was this? Why did the Genius of America, as she sat 


thing is to be believed that is in the papers. 


on the Rocky Mountains, feeding her symbol bird 
with human flesh, why did she tremble when she saw 
this enemy approach the country? and why did that 
most egregious fowl of hers shriek aloud and put forth 
all ‘the terrors of his beak, and the lightnings of his 
eye,’ at the apparition of this invader? (Loud cheers.) 
Did he rush down the plank upon this devoted land, 
as the young Emmet said he would have met an in- 





vasion of the French, * with a sword in one hand and 
a torch in the other,’ ready to slay, burn and devas- 
tate all before him? No, my friends, Mr. Garrison 
here can bear witness, that when this spoiler came 
down the plank on that mission of destruction, he car- 
ried nothing more terrible than a carpet-bag in one 
hand, and an umbrella in the other. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Still there was good reason for the fear that 
was felt by corrupt politicians and prostituted priests, 
for those who fear for their livings which are shut up 
in pro-slavery churches or pro-slavery parties. There 
was reason for the terror that they felt, and that was 
because ‘of the truth which he came to preach. It 
was the truth they feared, not the man, It was as 
Ilenry A. Wise said some twelve years ago, when he 
was asked by some Northern member of Congress the 
why the Southern gentlemen were so much disturbed 
by the charges of the abolitionists. * Why,’ said they, 
‘of what consequence is it what they say? It does 
not make it true because they say it.’ * Ah,’ said Mr. 
Wise, (and 1 hope you will pardon the expletive, it is 
his language, and not mine,) ‘ Ah, that is the very 
thing. dtrue.’ Now, 
that is the very reason why the American people were 
cast into such a furnace of affliction at the preserce 
It was therefore that the city 





It’s because itis all so d 


of George Thompson. 
of, Boston gave him the welcome it did on the 15th of 
But, though they might boast of a 
From that time 


last November. 
victory, it was only an apparent one. 
to this, his course has been from conquering and to 
conquer. He has gone forth from victory to victory. 
He has been received with open arms by the people 
wherever he has been. Witness ‘ Worcester’s laure- 
ate wreath.’ Witness the welcome extended to him 
by the cordwainers of Lynn; by the descendants of 
the Pilgrims in Plymouth! In every place where his 
face has been seen and his voice has been heard, the 
ear that heard him has blest kim, the eye that saw 
him has borne witness to him. (Cheers.) It is true 
there was a trifling apparent exception to his uninter- 
rupted success in Springfield, but that was only ap- 
parent, because he was heard there, and he uttered 
truths which have made the ears of Springfieid to 
tingle from that day to this. He is here to-night to 
receive your congratulations, to receive your thanks 
for all that he has done for you, for the slave and tor 
humanity, and to receive your kind wishes for his 
prosperity, his happy restoration to his home, and 
1 will 
vive you, my friends, this simple sentiment, nothing 


doubting your response :— 


his speedy return to us. (Great cheering.) 


‘ Health, long life and prosperity to George Thomp- 
son! (Loud and long cheers.) A safe voyage to the 
country of his nativity, and a speedy return to the 
country of his adoption! (Deatening cheers.) 

Wurm Lioyp Garrison came forward, and was 
received with reiterated plaudits. He then proceed- 
ed to address Mr. Tuompson as follows :— 

In behalf of this large and brilliant assembly—of a 
host of ardent friends and advocates of universal 
emancipalion, UW avoidably absent on this occasion— 
I proffer to you, our honored guest, Gzonce THuomr- 
sox, the strongest expressions of personal regard, and 
the warmest aspirations for your health and happi- 
ness. 

On the eve of embarking for your native land, after 
a sojourn of more than eight months among us, it 
will prove equally gratifying and instructive to take 
a brief survey of the object and resuit of your visit 
to the United States, characterized as it has been by so 
many anomalous circumstances and remarkabla events. 

Your object has been one of disinterested and god- 
like philanthropy—to assist, by all righteous instru- 
mentalities, in the extirpation of the most comprehen- 
sively cruel and detestable system of slavery that ever 
defied the living God, or reduced man, to the condi- 





tion of a brute. In this you hive shown a regard for 
the honor, prosperity, perpetuity and glory of this re- 
public, deserving of its eternal gratitude, but of which 
an overwhelming majority of our native population 
seem to be utterly destitute. Instead of being inimi- 
cal to our theory or form of government, or to the in- 
stitutions which generally exist among us, you have 
constantly enforced the radical truths which are em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence, and 
fairly awarded to us all that justice and truth war- 
rant. Your single purpose has been to exhibit the 
guilt of man claiming property in man; to open your 
mouth inthe cause of all such as are appointed to de- 
struction ; to vindicate the right of man to be free; 
and to assert the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of the Human Race. If you have arraigned 
the political parties of the country, or the government 
itself, or the leaders of the people, or the popular re- 
ligion, it has been solely on the ground of their pro- 
slavery character and position. You have raised no 
other issue; and in no instance have you had any 
respect unto persons, or manifested any party or sec- 
tarian bias. 

You came to us without invitation, moved by your 
own benevolent and noble impulses, on your own re- 
sponsibility, at your own hazard, representing no or- 
ganization or association at home or abroad, in the 
spirit of an apostle, with the fidelity of a prophet, 
with the courage of a martyr. 

A 
former visit,—never to be forgotten in the history of 


On your part, it was no untried experiment. 


this slaveholding republic,—fully revealed to you 





outrages, perils, to which the uncompromising advo- 
of You had 
‘counted the cost,’ once and again. Instead of be- 
ing received as a friend, you knew you would be treat- 


cate the slave must be subjected. 


ed as anenemy. All that a vena! press and a time- 
serving pulpit could do to make you an object of de- 
testation, you anticipated they would do. You came 


help of God, not by the protection of men, that you 


continue to this day. An example of such moral 


gold of California. 





| mense service. It has served as a probe to test the} 
| comparative soundness or corruption of the body 
| politic. It has proved that the guilt of this country 
jis colossal, and equalled only by its cowardice. Your | 
presence has terrified the nation far more than an it 


a=} 

vading army could have done, because | 
*’Tis conscience that makes cowards of us all.’ 

Many have been your assailants behind your back, 

but no one has ventured to confront you, face to face. | 

A Clay, a Cass, a Dickinson, haye not deemed you | 


unworthy of their notice, on the floor of the Senate 


chamber, and have done what they could, by their 
malicious attacks and their great influence, to cause 
your life to be forfeited, if you could not be driven 
from the country. 
of ruffianism. Such conduct is a confession of guilt. 
You are but one; but then you represent that cause, 
in the service of which, ‘one can chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight.’, Youare but one, 
and yet twenty millions of people are disquieted be- 
cause of your sojourn among them. It is not that 
you are the bravest, the strongest, or the mo elo- 
quent of men; they can match you in power c¢ per- 
suasion, power of argument, power of appeal, ina 
good cause ; but with the foul, inhuman, demoniacal 
system of slavery to vindicate on principle, they can 
do nothing better than to call for the suppression of 
speech, and deny the right of investigation. 

Your visit has been warranted by the missionary 
enterprise from the apostolic age to the present time. 
If it is right to assail idolatry in India, it cannot be 
wrong to denounce slavery in America. If, by foreign 
interference, it is laudable to seek the suppression of 
cannibalism in New Zealand; then, by foreign inter- 
ference, similarly evinced, it is equally praiseworthy 
to seek the abolition of the traffic in human fiesh in 
Carolina or Georgia. The popular objection to your 
course, that you are a foreigner, and therefore have no 
right to meddle with any thing in this country, is 
alone sufficient to stamp with hypocrisy the religious 
professions of the people. Christ is the Universal 
Reformer. With him and his disciples, ¢ the field is 
the world.’ In him ‘there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither Barbarian nor Scythian, neither male nor fe- 
male, neither bond nor free, but all are one.’ It is 
his mission to overturn, and overturn, and overturn,— 
to put down all rule and all authority,—and to break 
in pieces and consume all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Against him are still arrayed ¢ principalities and pow- 
You 


have vindicated the universality of Christianity, by 


ers, and spiritual wickedness in high places.’ 


asserting and maintaining your right, in the name of 
Christ, to arraign injustice and tyranny wherever they 
Whoever denies that right, or in- 


terferes with its freest exercise, is not a Christian. 


exist in the world. 


Whoever taunts another with being a foreigner, or 
seeks to render him odious on account of his for- 
eign birth, is not a Christian. No government has a 
right to claim exemption from foreign criticism; and 
none will claim such exemption, unless it be tainted 
with corruption or stained with blood. It isthe nat- 
ural prerogative of every human being to cireumnav- 
igate the globe, and interrogate evil customs, wicked 
laws, despotic governments, a spurious religion, and 
denounce them in the name of God the Creator, Christ 
the Redeemer, and Man the Sufferer. It may be at- 
tended with odium, persecution, and all the terrors of 
martyrdom ; but it is a prerogative none the less in- 
herent and sacred. Take it away, and the redemp- 
tion of the world becomes impracticable. ‘Go ye in- 
to all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,’ is still a Christian obligation,—not excepting 
the United States of America. 

To show that you are desirous that your own 
country should be rebuked for its injustice, as well as 
the United States, I quote your own words, from a 
lecture delivered by you in Manchester, in 1841, in 
opposition to the Corn Laws :— 


«The people of America are fully justified in utter- 


ing their loud complaints against our present system. 
They have just ground for and recrimi- 





nation. It is with peculiar eness that our 


the terrible supremacy of the Slave Power over the | 
whole extent of our national domains—the insults, | 


to us with your life in your hands; and it is by the| 


| heroism is of more service to the world than all the | 
| to the anti-slavery movement, and thus has shorten- 


| 
In a variety of aspects, your visit has been of im- | 
| waiting for deliverance. The knowledge of it has 


. ; > "4 j 
Cowardice is ever the companion | 


friend from America, wearing the complexion of mil- 
lions who are in bondage, appears before us to-night, 
and tells us ‘if we would emancipate the slave, abol- 
ish the corn laws.’ I wxicome THR REBUKES OF 
America. If we have a free trade in nothing else, let 
us have one in mutual and wholesome remonstrances. 
I would that every packet that sets sail from the bay 
of Boston, or New York, or the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, should bear over the billows a solemn protest 
and a faithful rebuke, on the subject of our inconsistency 
and our guilt. The monopolists of freedom in the 
slave States may well taunt us with being monopolists 
of food in our own country. When we cry, * Abolish 
your slavery,’ they may well ery, ‘ Abolish your corn 
laws.’ When we send them from Lancashire a Me- 
morial praying for mercy to the slave, they may just- 
ly utter the voice of rebuke, and say, ‘ Base hypo- 
crites, keep your remonstrance at home ; your cotton 
smells of blood!’ (Loud cheers.) Welcome then 
every voice, every note of warning and recrimination. 
[ trust the time is coming when both systems shall 
fall; when liberty shall be proclaimed in America, 
and cheap food be the portion of our own starving 
children, Let the cause of food and freedom go to- 
gether. From this time forth let the anti-corn law 
cause and the anti-slavery cause be indissolubly 
united. (Cheers.) They are both founded in jus- 
tice; alike, they have respect to the happiness and 
well-being of millions, and to the honor of the two 
great nations whose crying abuses they are intended 
to extirpate. I rejoiced when I heard Mr. Remond 
give his solemn pledge thus publicly, that he would 
| (iseuss the question of slavery in his own country, 
| upon anti-corn law grounds. He returns, therefore, 
to the land of his birth as our missionary. Let him 
lift up his voice boldly, and it is no uninfluential one ; 
and det him tell his countrymen to give us no peace until 
| we have swept away our own domestic abomination. And 
| let him tell his countrymen also, that they shall enjoy 
|no rest until the abomination which maketh desolate 
| 





the plains of the South is exterminated, and thero 
breathes not a captive within the limits of their proud 
jrepublic.” (Loud cheers.) 

Your visit has helped to redeem Christianity from 
the stains that have been cast upon it, in this coun- 
They have made 
| it subservient to the most infamous purposes. They 
have taken its sacred mantle, and spread it over ‘the 
| abomination that maketh desolate.’ You have ex- 
| hibited it in its primitive purity, loveliness and grand- 





try, by its treacherous professors. 


| eur, 98 utterly and eternally opposed to every form 
| of oppression. 
Your visit has given a new and powerful impulse 


ed the period of bondage for the millions who are 


been carried to the remotest hamlets: it has shaken 
the nation. If it has excited afresh the fury of the 
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presence of the Slave Power, no man can testify 
against ageinst it in the name of Christ, without risk 
of martyrdom. 

Conjure, therefore, all Christian denominations, as 
one, in Great Britain, to renew and multiply their 
testimonies against our gigantic slave system; to de- 
elare that a church which sanctions or connives at 
the existence of chattel slavery cannot be the church 
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of Christ, but is apostate in spirit and practice; and al 
to refuse to give the right hand of Christian fellow- # 
ship to those who claim or justify property in man. | 
Tell them this is the infidelity, all the infidelity, of the “4 
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American abolitionists, and let them give their ver- 
dict accordingly. 

And now, in giving you our farewell benediction, 
we cherish the hope that our separation is for a very 
brief season. Come to us again, in the spirit of peace 
and of liberty, as the way shall be opened to you by 
the guidings of Providence. Long may your life be 
preserved, to be the terrorof tyrants and the hope of 
the oppressed. The blessings of those who are per- 
ishing are resting upon your head: with these are 
mingled the best wishes and warmest aspirations of 
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every true lover of liberty, whose motto is— '? | 
I x} 

* Paticnt, firm and persevering— ae 5 

God speed the right ! ee 

Ne’er th’ event nor dangering feariag— Hi 

God speed the right! ‘i ‘ 

Pains, nor toils, nor trials heeding, 4 4 
And in Heaven's own time succeeding— Me 

God speed the right!’ r 





Mr. Garrison concluded his address amid loud 
cheering. 
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Mr. THompson rose to reply, and was received with 
prolonged cheers. Hespoke as follows :-— 


as 


Mr. Presipent, Lapies Axp Gunthemen,—I shall 
have to quit as soon as possible the unworthy topic 
suggested by the address which has just been read, 
if 1 am to speak a few parting words to the triends 
who are now around me. They must be satisfied if 
I express, in one word, my deep, my earnest, my 
undying thanks for the mark of regard that is express- 
ed toward me by the gathering together of this great 
assembly. I never have been equal to an occasion 
like the present. I cannot say that L ever desire to 
be so, for I fear that if the time should ever come 
when such a meeting as this shall inspirit me, I shall 
be less fit for labor in that cause, so dear to all your 
hearts, and for whose sake you are pleased to offer f 
me this compliment. 








oppressor, it has quickened the zeal of the advocate of 
the oppressed. If it has led, in a few instances, to 
disgraceful disturbances, it has almost uniformly been 
attended with brilliant omens and signal victories. 
Wherever you have had an opportunity to speak for 
yourself,—to vindicate your right to be heard, and 
the glorious cause you have espoused,—you have uni- 
formly secured the esteem, respect, confidence and 
assent of your auditors, The base attempts of satan- 
ic presses to prevent your being listened to, have 
served as a powerful stimulant to public curiosity ; 
and the more the people have been told to stay away 
from your meetings, the more they have resolved not 
to do so, but to hear impartially for themselves, 
The understandings you have enlightened, the hearts 
you have affected, the prejudices you have overcome, 
the obstacles you have surmounted, the triumphs you 
have won, constitute an aggregation of influences and 
results that cannot be measured. 

Your visit and labors, though geographical and 
specitic, have had a world-wide bearing. Slavery in 
this republic obscures its otherwise glorious charac- 
teristics, gives to despotism throughout the globe its 
most formidable weapon, obstructs the progress of 
freedom universally, strengthens every throne, and 
sanctions every act of governmental usurpation. 


The oppressed and starving millions in Europe have 
cause to bestow upon you their benediction for what 
you have done here, not less than the millions of chat- 
tel slaves at the South. Instead of forgetting their 
claims, you have never labored more effectually in 
their behalf. They will never accuse you of being in- 
different to their deliverance. The accusation comes 
from those, and those only, who justify the enslave- 
ment of the colored population in America, and care 
nothing for the degradation of the laboring popula- 
tion of Europe, except as a matter of cant and hypoc- 
risy. Such are ever ready to strain ata gnat, while 
they readi‘y swallow ‘a whole caravan of camels.’ 
We address you in the language of commendation, 
/not as a matter of form orin the spirit of flattery, 
but because you have been ‘among the faithless, 
|faithiul found.’ Of the tens of thousands of your 
own countrymen who have come to these shores, ei- 
ther #s visitors or residents, searcely one in a thousand, 
whatever his anti-slavery pretensions at home, has 
tuiled t+ do homage to the all-prevailing pro-slavery 
You have been, bere, every 





jsentiment ef the land. 
| thing you claimed to be at home; you have said to 
jour faces severer things than you have eyer uttered 
!behind our backs; you have despised all threats, re- 
jected all overtures, trampled on all temptations, 
spurned all bribes. In this, it is true, you have only 
done your duty; but, contrasted with the cowardly, 
time-serving course of nearly all who come to us from 
the old world, your conduct is calculated to excite the 
joy of angels and the admiration of ali the inflexibly 
good in the universe. And for such conduct is the 
award to be given in the day of final account—* Well 
done, good and faithful servant!’ 

On your return home, if you are asked whether the 
American Union will stand or fall in this conflict, an- 
swer, it is not for you to prophesy. It they ask you, 
whether slavery is destined to be abolished, answer, 
on the veracity of God, Yes! By the undying wants 
and irresistible impulses of nature, Yes! Ly the in- 
Stincts and aspirations of the human soul, Yrs! 


t 


*The end will come—it will not wait— 
Chains, yokes and scourges have their date ; 
Slavery itself shall pass away, 

And be a tale of yesterday !” 

Proclaim to the people of England, that as Slavery 
and Christianity were found incompatible together in 
the West India Islands, it is equally true in America 
that they are utterly irreconcilable; that as the mis- 
sionaries were either banished from Jamaica or cast 
into prison, and their chapels torn down, $0, in the 
slave States of America, every faithful witness for 
God against slavery is subjected to the Lynch code, 


My friends, I have heen trying to remember the oc- 
casion on which I have ever said any thing in this 
country that I ought not to have said, in order that I 
might, before I left this platform, express my sorrow 
for it, and make what atonement was in my power for 
the error into which I had been betrayed. I am not 
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here to vindicate the style in which I have presumed : a, 
to address the people of this country. Still less am I fad ae |i 
here to commend myself, or any thing that I have 1 at i 
addressed to the citizens of America. But I am here i | 

to declare that, on an impartial and even severe scru- sh ie , 
tiny into the language I have used, as far as that be So 
language has been intended to embody any principle ii fi af va 
or to impress upon the hearts of the peeple of this a ae oe 
country any sentiment, I have nothing to regret and bia ;y 
nothing to recal. (Cheers.) That I might have done ig’ a} } 
it better, I believe; that I have done as well as I it Re 
could, I feel certain. (Cheers.) After more than ty it 
eight months’ sojourn amongst you, I am on the eve Ai 

of returning to my native land. I leave with deep Hy 


sorrow. But for ties and associations far away, I 
should not dream of leaving the shores of America. 
(Loud cheers.) I love your country, and, with all 
their faults, I love the people of your country. 
(Cheers.) ‘There is no country in the world, and no 
people in the world, in whose destinies I take a great- 
er interest; and I am sustained constantly by the be- 
lief and assurance, to my own mind, that if, in the 
very humblest character, I am permitted to do any 
good in this country and amongst this people, I am 
doing more for the world at large, than I could do on 
any other theatre of action. If 1 ever desire the fac- 
ulty of foreseeing future events, it is when I try to 
penetrate the future of America, Could this curse of 
slavery be removed—could this incubus be taken from 
you, which now seems to press upon you as upon an 
infant giant, paralyzing all your energies—then all 
imagination would fail in its efforts to assign a limit 
to your influence, your reputation, and your glory. 
And, Sir, whatever may be said of me by those who 
know me not, or who wilfully misrepresent me, I do 
feel so strong a desire, for the sake not only of those 
who are in captivity in your midst, but for the sake 
of the coming generations that shall people this coun- 
try until time shall be no more, that | would freely 
give myself, trom this day forth and forever—braving 
any fate that might await me—if I might sow a single 
seed that, springing from my grave, might bear that 
fruit which would in time regenerate and bless your 
country. (Loud. cheers.) With your institution of 
slavery separated from your government, I have no 
quarrel with its principles or with its effects. I can j 
walk through your land fearless of ever meeting @ } 
man in whose face Ishould be afraid to look, for I i 
cannot meet the man that loves your country better 
thanI do. I may meet those who have done more 
for it, labored more for it, and far more successfully, 
but [cannot meet the man who is more ready, at this 
moment, to make any sacrifice for the sake of Amer- 
ica, than Iam. (Cheers.) And, Sir, as I have pass- ve 
ed through some of the States of this country, it has 
ege of my life to be received, 
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veen the highest privil 
not with safety alone, nor with courtesy alone, but 
with confidence, and, not unfrequently, with affec- 
tionate regard, into the bosoms of your families. I 
nave felt, as I have sat in the social circle und acen 
of what stuff Americans are made, T have felt that I 
would gladly die to transform all the sons and daugh- 
ters of this land into such beings as those among 
whom it was then my privilege to be. (Great cheer- 
ing. 

20 is as good stuff outside of the anti-slavery pha- 
lanx as Was ever brought into its ranks. I look upon 
the fierce opponent of to-day as the valiant compeer 
of to-morrow. I look upon the Saul of to-day, drag- 

ing men and women to prison, as the Paul of to- 
‘u0rtow, asking humbly and prayerfully, * Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?’ (Enthasiastic applause. ) 
I call God to witness, that while I do faithfully re- 
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the individual, whoever he may be, who op- 
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presses his brother man, my harshest language, ™Y 
severest rebuke, is dictated by a desire that that man 
should know what he is, in what relation he stands 
to his fellow-man—a desire that he may learn from & 
stranger, if not from his countrymen, what manner of 
man he is. (Cheers.) I have endeavored to turn the 
man inside out ; and, in the majority of cases, it has 
not only been done to the perfect satisfaction of the 
spectators, but to the perfect satisfaction of the man 
himself, (Laughter and applause.) 
I have been richly rewarded for my visit to these 
shores, altogether apart from the anti-slavery cause. 
Do not imagine I am nothing but an abolitionist. I 
cannot conceive it possible that any man could travel 
through your country, feeling a greater interest in all 
that concerns you than I do. I came not here to 
mend my own fortunes ; I do not covet any position 
that you have to bestow. I came here fearless of as- 
saults, careless of opinions. I came here to study you. 
I came here to rejoice in your increase, to rejoice in 
your prosperity; to thank you and to bless you for 
opening your arms so widely as you do to receive my 
countrymen to a land where they have not to ask to 
live, but where they are permitted, under the protec- 
tion of your laws, and often in the enjoyment of your 
civil rights, to till the soil, and realize the fruits of 
honest industry. And as I have gone through your 
land, as I have gazed upon your fertile valleys and 
your boundless resources, I have wished that I 
could speak before my own countrymen words that 
would induce them to quit a land where competi- 
tion for labor has brought with it the most fearful 
evils, and come hither to this land of hope and 
promise, in every part of which, not cursed by slave- 
ry, industry finds its reward, and honest men are 
neither compelled to beg their bread, nor stand idle 
in the market-place all the day. May your prosperi- 
ty increase! Long may the self-exiled children of 
Europe find a home and a country on these shores; 
and may no countryman of mine be ever less wel- 
come, in consequence of any hostile feeling towards 
the stranger whom you have so warmly cherished ! 
(Cheers.) 

Sir, during the eight months that I have been a so- 
journer on this continent, I have, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, been a man of one idea. The topic of 
almost all my publie addresses has been slavery. If 
this has been a fault, it must be ascribed to the things 
around you. I will confess, that, as I viewed this 
country from the opposite shores of the Atlantic, I 
thought matters were more hopeful and encouraging 
than I found them, and that there would be less ne- 
cessity for my going into the anti-slavery field. ‘The 
theme of my discourses, as well as the duration of my 
visit, has been determined by the aspects of the times. 
The proceedings connected with my first attempt to 
speak in this city convinced me that | had to maintain 
the right of free speech. I have done so, and I have 
been successful. (Cheers.) Wherever I have travel- 
In every place I have been | 














led, I have been heard. 
generously, nobly treated. From every audience I have | 
addressed, I have received respectful attention, and, al- | 
most as uniformly, the most encouraging tokens of | 
approbation. Of the kindness and affection with 

which I have been surrounded in the domestic cir- 

cles into which I have been received, I cannot trust 

myself to speak. In every house I have been privi- 

leged to enter, I have been ‘at home’—the sympa- 

thy has been perfect—I have felt that I was not only 

welcomed to the hearths, but to the hearts of the 

people. As far as I am concerned, I have nothing to 

remember in connection with my visit but kindness. 

When far away, my testimony will be, that there are 

not to be found in the world more hospitable or noble- 

minded beings than the abolitionists of the United 

States. May God bless them ! 

The opposition I have met with in this country has 
been confined to the press. If 1 have been otherwise 
assailed, I have been assailed by those who gave me 
no opportunity of reply. In every place, my meetings 
have been open and free. Ihave not delivered a 
single anti-slavery address that might not have heen 
answered on the spot. I have sought for amanly op- 
ponent as with acandle, I have been to towns and 
cities where, for weeks and months, I had been de- 
nounced as a liar, a libeller, a hireling, an ignoramus, 
a hypocrite, and whatever else is vile. Invariably, as 
my friends around me wil! bear witness, my practice 
has been to challenge my accuser to appear and take 
the platform. Ihave summoned the minister of reli- 
gion, the defender of the Union, the ambitious poli- 
tician, the champion of the Constitution, the devoted 
patriot—yea, all and sundry, to come forth and make 
good their charges, and maintain their own position ; 
butin vain. Thus far, my assailants have avoided an 
open encounter; but should there be, in this good 
city, a lover of his country disposed to break a lance 
with me, I shall rejoice to afford him an opportunity 
during the few brief days that may intervene between 
this meeting and my departure. (Cheers.) 

Sir, the doctrine which I have proclaimed through- 
out this State—which I have preached, from Portland 
in the State of Maine, to Providence in Rhode Is- 
land—from thence to Canada, and from Toronto to 
Philadelphia, is this—that men are not lawful mer- 
chandise—that under no conceivable circumstances 
can one man rightfully have property in another 
man. (Tremendous cheering.) I hold no parley with 
a man-thief; he is an atheistical monster, a demi- 
demon, a felon, towering in his guilt above all other 
criminals; an intellectual and reasoning brute; the 
enemy of his species, and the boldest traitor against 
the sovereignty of God, (Renewed cheers.) Maun the 
owner of man! A man possess a fee-simple in the 
soul of his equal! Preposterous blasphemy! My 
friends, we reason too much about this matter. The 
horrid lie must be smitten down, and hurled into the 
bottomless pit. Those who preach this lie, know it is 
a lie. The depraved hearts of men would have the 
lie believed, but there are not twenty men among the 
twenty millions of America, who believe that making 
beasts of men is alawful occupation. A chattel man! 
Why, the very words contradict themselves. Write 
them, and the soul shudders atthe lie. Coal propri- 
etor, land proprietor, iron proprietor—these are in- 
telligible words; but man proprietor! why, the very 
devil dared not touch Job umtil the Lord said, * Be- 
hold, he ‘ts in thine hand, but save his life.” I am 
hated because I have deemed it my duty to denounce 
the atheism-made-casy of the American pulpit—be- 
cause I have boldly branded the man, however high 
his dignity, who preaches the con'rary doctrine, as a 
man who has blotted God from the universe, and laid 
a felon’s hand upon a human soul. Keep your stand- 
ard high, my friends! The slave is a man— 

* Midway from nothing to the Deity.’ 

Drag the slaveholder to the bar of God ; confront the 
eaitiff with the all-seeing Jehovah, and the naked soul 
of his victim; and make him settle the question, not 
before Judge Sprague, with the United States Consti- 
tution in his hand, but before the Judge of quick 
and dead, with a bill of sale from the Almighty—if 
he can find one. Hold to the sound doctrine that a 
man is not a beast, and a slaveholder not a God; and 
then your position is impregnable, and your argument 
invincible ; and you shall live amidst the harmonies 
of truth, and command all the elements of universal 
nature, and find an echo in every human heart, and 
sway, as by enchantment, the instincts, affections, in- 
tellects and consciences of men. 

Sir, I have deduced from the doctrine I have now 
asserted, the duty and the right of immediate eman- 
cipation. If I am asked when I would have slavery 
cease, Lanswer, Now! HadI the power, I would 
will its extinction before 1 could pronounce the words, 
+ Let the oppressed go free.’ It is eternally safe ana 
expedient to do right; but, Oh! the guilt and danger 
of practising the awful atheism of keeping God's im- 
mortal children among the beasts of the field. Every 
where, therefore, I have fearlessly declared the right 





of the slave to himself, and the duty of his master| 
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to relinquish his felonious grasp. Any compromise 
of these grand distinctive principles of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society would be fatal to the success of 
the movement. The great work of the abolitionist, 
and of your entire organization, is to proclaim these 
truths, and to keep your cause as separate as possi- 
ble from every movement of every kind that compro- 
mises, or consents to a compromise of, these vital, 
divine, and everlasting principles. Man can hold no 
property in man; therefore, let slavery be immedi- 
ately abolished. This is the religion, the politics, the 
moral ethics, and the political economy of the aboli- 
tionist; and whenever his doctrines are triumphant 
throughout this land, a host of vexed questions will 
be laid at rest, and a union in righteousness bind to- 
gether, in bands stronger than iron, the people of this 
great nation. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir, while I have preached that men are men, 
through all the varieties of our common race, I have 
also preached that they are brothers, and that we 
owe the same duties to our colored brother as to our 
white one. (Cheers.) Ihave rebuked, as a crime 
little less than slayery, the distinction made between 
men on account of their complexion in this country. 
I have lost no opportunity of assailing that hideous 
confederacy, called the Colonization Society, which 
impiously brands the colored man as inferior, and 
impudently points hith from these shores to Africa, 
as the land to which he must be expatriated. Sir, 
this prejudice is the creature of slavery, of education» 
habit, custom, and above} all, of pride. Let us give 
practical proof of our genuine conversion, by ‘con- 
quering this prejudice,’ and treating our colored breth- 
ren and sisters with the respect and kindness we show 
to all who are worthy among those of our own com- 
plexion. This is all that is required of us, and less 
we cannot give if we are sincere and true. We have 
a great work to do in this matter, and must not be 
content with the state of things around us, until the 
colored people are as free here, and are as equally 
treated, asin France or in England, Constitutions 
have been adopted, and laws passed, since I have 
been here, and by free States, too, which are a scan- 
dal to the age, and would be a disgrace to any heath- 
en people; how much more in a country boasting | 
of its civilization and Christianity! The colored peo- 
ple will remain here to test the humanity of this na- 





tion, which can never obtain credit for its zeal in be- | 
half of the heathen abroad, until its own complexional | 
caste is thrown away, and trampled in the dust. Let! 
us, at all events, prove our sincerity by extending our 
hand, as to an equal, toevery deserving brother, what- 
ever the tint of his skin. (Cheers.) | 
I am not ignorant that great fault has been found 
with me for the alleged harshness of my language.— 
I have no wish to deny that my language has been se- 
vere. Ihave soughtto make it so. I have never 
yet, however, been able to describe in its true char- | 
acter, the atrocious crime of slaveholding, or the guilt 
and hypocrisy of those who call themselves Christians | 





and Republicans, and yet deal in chains and whips for 

human beings, and traffic in slaves and the souls of | 
men. But the charge is hypocritical and insincere. — 

The culprit does not dislike the phraseology, but the 

substance of the indictment. It isnot the style of the 
death warrant that offends the malefactor, but the an- | 
nouncement that he shall be hanged. My sin con- 

sists, not in the use of harsh language, but in the pre- 

sumption of arraigning, in any terms, the peculiar in- 

stitution of America. The parties who prevented 

me from being heard in Philadelphia, alleging that I 

was a foreigner and used harsh language, also pre- 

vented, or sought to prevent, Lucretia Mott from be- 

ing heard. They also burntdown a house built with 

the money of their own fellow-citizens, and intended 

as a temple of free discussion. The spirit that raised 

a mob against me in Springfield, before I had spoken, 

has ejected Mr. Simmons from his pulpit. Whether 
the truth be spoken in the thunder tones of William 

Lloyd Garrison, or the dulcet strains of Samuel J- 

May, it is equally unpalatable to the apologist for 
slavery. Let us be as harsh as the truth, and as im- 

partial respecting the sins of the rich as we are re- 
garding those of the poor. 

Sir, a stranger, holding just views in relation to the 
rights and duties of men in connection with the sub- 
ject of slavery, must be overwhelmed at the evidences 
everywhere accumulated of the paramount and des- 
potic influence of the slave system in this country.— 
The body politic is thoroughly corrupted by it. From 
the sole of the foot, even to the crown of the head, it 
is fullof wounds and bruises and putrifying sores.— 
Your literature, from the primer to the Cyclopedia, 
is controlled by slavery. Your religious bodies, from 
the Bishop of the Methodist Church, and the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, down to the child in the 
Sunday School, are under the dominion of slavery. 
Your Missionary and Bible Societies are infected by 
slavery through every fibre. Your great manufac- 
turing interests and your commercial transactions are 
saturated with slavery. Slavery has made your pol- 
ities rotten to the core—it has turned the republican- 
ism of the country into a sham, and made your boast- 
ed love of liberty a farce and a laughing stock. (Great 
cheering.) Human effort fails in the attempt to sum 
up the mighty aggregate of the evils which slavery 
has inflicted upon this country, and through this coun- 
try on the world at latge. It is constantly carrying 
on a war with labor, and brandimg as infamous those 
toils which would otherwise be dignified and honora- 
ble, as well as profit.ble. In one part of this country 
there are all the proofs of the triumphs of industry. 
In another part, (where labor is compulsory and un- 
rewarded,) the soil is cursed, and nature itself has 
withered under the blight of the system. That man 
shall eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is the law 
of his being; but his labors are inspired and gladden- 
ed and rewarded in every country where man is free; 
and, whether his toils be predial, mechanical, literary, 
scientific or artistic, the love of family, of fame, or of 
acquisition, is sufficient to stimulate him, and make 
his exertions a delight. But here in America is the 
spectacle of three millions of the human race held to 
labor, without a solitary motive, save that which is 
supplied to the horse or the ox, while over the entire 
region where they are found, the kind of labor in 
which they are employed is stamped with degrada- 
tion and cursed with infamy. 

Sir, slavery has not only inflicted a curse upon la- 
bor and robbed it of its glory, but it has debauched 
the morals of the entire nation. It has turned the 
women of America into the patronesses of licentious- 
ness, and the defenders of that huge Southern brothel, 
where 1,500,000 of their sex are at the mercy of lustful 
tyrants. What more striking evidence could be fur- 
nished of the clergy of this country having abandoned 
their duties, when the women of their congregations 
are profoundly indifferent to the fate of a million and 
a half of their own sex, held in chattel slavery by 
their countrymen, and not a wife among them all !— 
Yet these same women are taught and trained to pity 
and pray for the females of India and of Turkey, and 
to subscribe their money and carry collecting books 
about, that missionaries may be sent thousands of 
miles away to elevate woman to her proper 
rank in creation! Women of America! how long 
will you hold the key of this dungeon of pollution? 
Methinks, that if not lost to every sense of decency 
and humanity—and if once you apprehend the full 
meaning of the terrible word slavery—you would give 
no sleep to your eyes nor slumber to your eyelids, till 
you had emancipated the slaves in your Southern 
States. Do you never think upon the fact, of a mil- 
lion and a half of mothers and daughters in your na- 
tive land, not one of whom has the power to defend 
her own chastity, or of resisting the lustful tyrants 
by whom she is surrounde¢? Do you never think of 
your own sex, bred and bought for the basest of pur- 
poses? Of a million and a half of your own Ameri- 
can sisters, on whose behalf no husband, father, broth- 
er, friend or lover dare raise his arm, to save one of 
them from the horrors of brutal outrage? Woe to 


your teachers ! How long shall the women of Amer- 
ica shed tears over the miseries of the heathen, or the 
heroine of a novel, and have none for their defence- 
less sisters on the plantations of the South? I de- 
clare, that the general indifference of the women of 
America to this subject is to me appalling. What 
can be thought of those who have educated them, and 
never taught them that woman at the South was in- 
tended for a higher and holier purpose than to suckle 
slaves, and be the victim of the uncurbed passions of 
a republican slaveholder? (Cheers.) 

The apathy of the community on the subject of sla- 
very in America naturally suggests the thought, that 
the professed ministers of divine truth in this coun- 
try have been false to their trust ; and he who has 
observed the existing state of things is compelled to 
come to that conclusion. Every day's observation, 
during my visit amongst you, has taught me this, and 
I am more than ever before of opinion, that amongst 
those who are answerable for the existence of slavery, 
the clergy are the most guilty. (Cheers) They have 
not only neglected to use their influence in favor of 
the slave, but they have turned it directly against 
him. As organized bodies, the churches of America 
have been truly called the bulwarks of slavery.— 
The persecution of anti-slavery truth in America 
originated with the clergy, and has been carried on 
by them to the present time. The mobocratic vio- 
lence which has been sometimes exhibited, has been 
but the last development of the spirit first display- 
ed in the pulpit. The corruption of Christianity, and 
the turning of the Bible into a book of Statutes in 
favor of Slavery, has been the exclusive work of the 
clergy. The pro-slavery sentiment of New England 
is the fruit of the teachings of the clergy. The coun- 
tenance given to the Fugitive Slave Law is the work 
of the clergy. The calumnies and false charges 
against the true abolitionists of these States have been 
concocted and circulated by the clergy. The closing 
of the thousands of meeting- houses against the advo- 
cates of the slave is the work of the clergy. Such 
has been the terrible influence exercised by this body 
of men, that when one of their number has for a time 
stood forth as the defender of the rights of the slave, 
they have either consigned him to martyrdom, or 
dragged him back again into the bondage from which 
he had eseaped. Many are the examples around us 
of men who did run well, but have returned to 
their wallowing in the mire. Look at Dr. Samuel H. 
Cox, of Brooklyn, New York ; heis a fair example of 
a class of men who have deliberately betrayed, not 
only three millions of slaves, but the truth of God 
itself, and have taken the wages of unrighteousness. 
The clergy of America have, in the period of fifty 
years, utterly corrupted the religion of the country, 
and in doing so, have made the community believe 
that they do God service by defending, or conniving 
at the existence of, the foulest system that ever was 
upheld in any nation. Who can be surprised at the 
state of the people, when such is the state of the 
priesthood? The abolitionist has not only to redeem 
the slave, but, as a preliminary measure, to redeem 
Christianity itself out of the hands of those who have 
made it preach in favor of making merchandise of 
immortal beings. Alas! for the slave! Whatever 
you prize for yourselves, and esteem a blessing, is to 
him a calamity and acurse. Have you a religion? 
you teach him to abhor it, for it sanctifies his slavery. 
Have youa bible? you teach him to cu:s2it, for you 
tell him it gives the master the power which he claims, 
and commands the slave's obedience to whips and 
chains and bloodhounds, Have you education? you 
teach him to curse that also, for you turn your 
intelligence against him and wield the power of knowl- 
edge to his destruction. Are you free? he curses 
your freedom, for you abuse it to his hurt, and are 
omnipotent to crush him, in the strength which free- 
dom has given you. Are you white? he curses 
your color, for you claim, in virtue of the complexion 
you wear, the right to make him and his childrea for 
ever beasts of burden. Oh what a work is yours, to 
regenerate this guilty land ! 

Sir, 1 know not whether all here have marked, as 
I have done, the concerted effort now being made, to 
repudiate that which constitutes the glory of your 
Declaration of Independence, namely, the assertion of 
the self-evident truth, that all men are created free and 
equal, and have an inalienable title to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. You are fast approach- 
ing the day when you will celebrate your indepen- 
dence by the reading of your famous Declaration, and 
when your orators will deliver eulogies on the deeds 
of your revolutionary fathers. Let me then show 
you in what way the great doctrines of liberty and 
equality are treate1 by the influential papers of Amer- 
ica. What says the New York Herald? 

“The famous dogma, that all men are born free 
and equal, is a dogma beautiful in sound, but empty, 
transcendental and truthless in fact. All men, on the 
contrary, are born weak and imbecile, and in fact 
slaves. * * * The dogma so often cited as the 
basis of our government, is a hollow and senseless 
sound, and it is time that the ideas thrown among 
the people by Jetierson * * * should be cast 
aside as political charlatanism of the most destructive 
character. * * * QOur political meetings, our 
courts of justice, our churches, our educational 
system, our business operations—in fact every avenue 
of lite, are afflicted with the spirit of this false and 
pestilential political lie.” 

Turn from the New York Herald, of the 22d of 
May, to the Washington Union, the organ of the Dem- 
ocratic party in this country. Only a few days ago, 
the new editor of that journal thought he was re- 
quired to put forth a declaration of his own views and 
those of his party on the subject of slavery. In an 
article prepared with much care, and written with 
considerable talent, the editor announces his creed to 
be that,— 

‘There is no equality among men, except in the 
universal duty of ail to obey the laws of God. * * 

* Freedom and equality are necessarily determin- 
ed in any given society or community, by the varying 
influences of origin and caste, age, numbers, geographi- 
cal position, and contact with other societies and 
communities. * * * ‘The terms liberty and free- 
dom are not in themselves expressive of astandard 
which excludes the idea of dependence (property in 
man) or servitude, (slavery.’) 

If I do not misread and wholly misunderstand the 
doctrine here laid down, it is as entirely suited to the 
circumstances and forms of government in despotic 
countries, as any that could be broached. The doc- 
trines of natural rights, of the equality of men in 
natural rights, of the people to govern, of the wrong- 
fulness of castes and class legislation, are completely 
repudiated by the organ of national democracy in the 
United States. 


Again — the New Orleans Bulletin, in an article 
branding the friends of emancipation and equal rights 
as ‘dreamers, visionaries, mad enthusiasts, fools, un- 
confined madmen, social incendiaries, and contemners 
of law,’ thus treats the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence :— 


“ Our fellow-citizens of the North know nothing of 
the institution of slavery. In all history, in all phil- 
osophy, in all poetry, from the pulpit, from the hust- 
ings, from the bench, they hear that liberty is a de- 
lightful and slavery an odious thing. This strain 
rings upon their ears from the earliest morning of 
life; and annually, amid all the pomp of the ceiebra- 
tion of our national anniversary, they hear it read 
from our Declaration of Independence,— ary wen 
ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL,’—a memorably epigram- 
matic announcement, in which a great statesman sac- 
rificed the truth of history, philosophy and fact, and 
the sound equity of existing relations, to ambitious 
phraseology.” 

Finally, hear what the Richmond Whig says :— 


_ “It was the South—always eager for the importa- 


speculative as the North was practical 


foisting into our earliest national act of Anglo Saxon 
freedom the silly paradox of about the in- 
herent and indefeasible equality of all men, in- 
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complain of others peng ory ats bitten.” poten — 
« We have all been wrong in giving into wild anc 
licentious ideas of frecdom. * * * How long is 
it since we ceased to be ready to applaud any and 
every body’s insurrections, any where, every where, 
about any thing, every thing, or nothing—provided 
only it was not among the negroes? * * * There 
must be better sense and more morals, (!) or we shall 
suffer for it.” 

Such are the sentiments now openly avowed in va- 
rious portions of thiscountry, and I have seen no 
refutation of them in any political paper unconnected 
with the anti-slavery movement. I am compeled 
therefore to infer, that they are the sentiments of no 
small number of the people of these States agree with, 
if they do not avow these views. 

Sir, when I look at the history of this country, and 
the most important act of your national government, 
I am struck with the fact, that your course has been 
downward from the time of your independence—I 
mean in relation to the great question of slavery. 
This downward course dates from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 

I find that your fathers, in 1787, deliberately sucri- 
ficed the rights of humanity, in the persons of 600,- 
000 slaves of the South. It is of no use saying they 
did not. The Constitution that they left behind them 
as the result of their labors, and the words that they 
uttered when that Constitution was under discus- 
sion, compromise the rights of humanity. You have 
no more right to be free than the slaves have a right 
to be free; you have no better title to your liberty 
than the blackest slave ever born of a mother 
that was held in bondage. (Loud applause.) Your 
revolutionary fathers had no more right to compro- 
mise the liberties of 600,000, or of one, then they 
had to cut the throats of all who were darker than 
themselves. The Constitution of the United States 
contains the seminal principle of disunion, It 
pledges protection to slavery, and yourselves to be 
partners in the guilt of that system. Your revolution- 
ary fathers made it to secure certain present ends, and 
did not foresee the purposes to which their surrender 
of principle would be turned. They meant it not; 
but see in this the fatal error that every man com- 

mits who ever compromises a great principle. If you 
ever sit, any of you, in the legislature, resolve rather 
to die than to compromise the principles of equity 
and justice in any law that you frame, (Cheers.) 
You either doom that law to be despised, or level your 
sense of justice to it; and soon the awakening con- 
science of mankind will trample your law under its 
feet. (Renewed cheers.) No matter whether such a 
law be passed in Washington or in Boston, a bad law 
contains the germ of revolution, and nothing can jus- 
tify any regard or respect, still less obedience to it. 
Cling, I beseech you, to the eternal principles of right, 
emanating from the universal God, who is the foun- 
tain of all law. (Great cheering.) 

That error was speedily incorporated into your Gov- 
ernment, and has governed your policy all through. 
Your career has been downwards from the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; downwards, until 1 know not 
that you can reach a lower depth than that in which 
you now lie—scourged like menials and slaves, and 
made to drive the fugitive slave from your bor- 
ders. Downwards, from the formation of the Govern- 
ment, in 1792, to the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803 ; 
to the Missouri compromise in 1820; to the Seminole 
Indian war in 1837; to the admission of Texas in 
1843; to the war with Mexico in 1847 ; and then, the 
climax of all infamy, which makes you the scorn of 
the world, the Fugitive Slave Bill, in 1860. (Loud 
applause.) 

O, Americans! come back to those truths which 
were deserted by your revolutionary fathers! Think 
not I am here to traduce the men who achieved your 
independence. The world could not have furnished 
a more illustrious band of men than they. They 
loved their country so well that in an evil hour they 
disobeyed their God, and trampled on the rights that 
pertain to his children. And you are all implicated 
in their faults, for every one of them have been na- 
tional subjects. 

I am told that I do not make any exceptions; and 
you see in your national records only the evidences 
of a restricting power from that day tothis, But what 
doI see? First, your Webster addressing you from 
the Revere House steps, calling your most protound 
and noble sentiments prejudices, and entreating you 
to abandon them and to conquer them. I land, andI 
find two fugitives hiding from their pursuers, and 
every one of your pulpits in league against them. No, 
not every pulpit; thank God, there is more than one 
pulpit in Boston that denounces the Fugitive Slave 
Law. (Tremendous cheering.) But, I find your clergy 
generally consenting to the delivery of the Crafts. 
I find your statesmen generally in favor of the sur- 
render of these persons; and but for the secrecy that 
they preserved, or but for the bravery of that noble 
man, now safe on the other side of the Atlantic, they 
would have been restored to their claimant. Then 
came your Faneuil Hall meeting, with its sound and 
fury, and its proclamation against the pure and 
Christ-like anti-slavery agitation, 

I confess that I think you are scandalized by what 
is going on in your city. I cannot express the feel- 
ings with which I looked upon the persons in your 
court the other morning. ‘Those twelve men are dis- 
graced by sitting there. The judge upon the bench 
was an official minister of evil. (Long continued 
applause.) Trial by jury! How will the world read 
the description of America putting a man on trial be- 
fore a dozen men, to answer for having aided in se- 
curing liberty to a fellow-man! The thing is ridicu- 
lous, and is presented no where else but in America. 
In this country, you put twelve men into a jury-box 
to decide whether their brother is a man ora beast; 
and it depends on their honesty whether he shall be 
aman, or whether he shall be a beast, He may be 
written all over with the signature of God; that is 
not the question—has he the signature of Mr. Debree? 
On this depends the question whether he is a little 
lower than the angels, or a little less valuable than a 
horse. And thus, in the State of Massachusetts—in 
Boston, the city of the Pilgrims—the judgment of a 
jury, the talent of legal and learned men, are all 
brought into requisition to decide whether a being 
that speaks, wills, hopes, fears, sorrows, rejoices, is 
amenable and eligible to heaven,—whether he is a 
man or a beast! And this in Massachusetts! I tell 
you, as an Englishman, I thank God this is not my 
State! (Cheers.) If I were in it, I would try to make 
it better. You have a greater work than all the world 
has got to do besides. 1 say, in this republican coun- 
try, there is yet to be a greater struggle for the rights 
of man than the world has ever seen. You have doc. 
trines amongst you here that would be scouted by the 
tories of England. There is not a tory in England 
who would not blush to utter the sentiments I have 
read in the speeches of Mr. Webster. (Loud cheers.) 
I say again, there is no live tory,—name him, if you 
can—(no one speaks)—who would dare insult Eng- 
land, and render Limself odious in the sight of his 
countrymen, by the utterance of such sentiments as 
Daniel Webster has uttered. (Cheers.) He de- 
nounces and ridicules the principles of the abolition- 
ists. He tells them they are traitors; that his law 
shall be executed. ‘I will go into their next Conven- 
tion,’ says he, ‘and drag them thence, if they pre- 
sume to continue their boastful insolence.’ And that 
is your ‘ godlike’ orator; that is the embodiment of 
democratical institutions at the present day! Why, 
the Italians, who have stabbed kings, would be 
ashamed of any thing so vile as that. 

Who is the traitor in America? Why, the man 
who, getting up at midnight to answer a gentle tap 
at his door, finds a fugitive slave, cold, hungry, half- 
naked, who asks a morsel of bread, and the privilege 
of sitting by his fire to thaw his frozen limbs, he is a 
traitor, says Daniel Webster, if he does not lay hold 


leopards on his track. And that is the ne plus ultra 
of democratic legislation in 1851! 

Now, my friends, I tell you ‘rankly, that if I re- 
turn to this country, it is to give my life to the cause 
of the slave. (Enthusiastic applause.) I shall come 
to join the little band of true republicans in this land, 
to stand by your Declaration of Independence, and 
declare that great truth, tiat God has created all men 
to be free and equal. I will do this, if God wills, and 
shoulder to shoulder, and heart to heart, and hand 
to hand,— 

* We'll mak’ the world better yet.’ 

I love your country. When I shall sail, and be en- 
gaged in other concerns, be sure that your cause is 
near my heart. There is no doubt in my mind as to 
the issue of this struggle—there never was. When, 
in 1835, through the kindness of two friends—I hope 
they are both here to-night—I was sheltered from a 
ferocious mob, who sought my life, and crept from the 
garret where I was concealed at night to seek the 
shores of my native land,—I was not hopeless then, 
when, with a ruthless mob around me, I first learned 
how dangerous it was, in republican America, to 
preach the principles of liberty and equal rights. If 
I was not hopeless then, but hopeful, how much more 
now! Why, the very atmosphere of this hall to- 
night should inspire our souls. I would that I could 
summon the ‘ godlike’ Daniel Webster to look upon 
this building and all who are in it. The spirit of lib- 
erty is spreading. It has gone abroad. It is up in 
Chicago, where a slave hunter had to be taken to jail 
to secure him from the overweening attentions of the 
people. (Cheers.) It is in California, where there 
was enough of New England and anti-slavery spirit 
to adopt a Constitution forever excluding slavery 
from her soil. (Cheers.) It is every where. You 
need to take a more comprehensive view. There 
may have been a time,—I do not believe there ever 
was,—when this agitation could have been put down 
by the strong arm of power; it might, perhaps, 
have retarded for a few years, at most, the develop- 
ment of the anti-slavery sentiment in this country ; 
but it cannot be controlled now. 

But, enough. Wherever I may be, my spirit will 
abide with you here. I shall sympathise in all your 
labors, rejoice in all your successes, and should a kind 
Providence restore me to this land, I will devote what 
of life and energy may remain, to the accomplishment 
of that great work in which the welfare of this country 
is bound up—the extinction of slavery throughout 
the land. (Long continued applause.) 


The President then proposed the following senti- 
ment, and called upon Wenpe.t Putiups for a re- 
sponse :— 

‘The American Anti-Slavery Movement—Ever On- 
ward, —never Retrograde ! Its success is certain, may 
it be speedy!’ 

As Mr. Puituies rose, the band struck up, ‘Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot?’ which they played to 
the great satisfaction of the audience. As the music 
ceased, Mr. Puiiuirs said— 


Mr. Prestpent—I think that the gallery is much 
wiser than the platform, in responding to that senti- 
ment with music, instead of trusting the response to 
my voice; they knew well that there is nothing 
but music worthy to follow the cloquent tones to 
which we have just listened. I wish, sir, you would 
let me play the part of that honorable member of the 
House of Commons, who, following Edmund Burke, 
made a most excellent speech by deliberately enun- 
ciating, ‘I say ditto to Mr. Burke!’ (Laughter and 
applause.) In that way, sir, we could have a large 
and unanimous response from this audience to your 
sentiment; we could all do a little speaking to-night, 
and get home early. 

Sir, I have listened to the remarks from the plat- 
form to-night, and I am in the condition of Lewis 
Hayden's jury—I can’t agree. And, by the by, it is 
a matter of rejoicing to me, to-night, that Lewis Hay- 
den is here, and the jury locked up. (Cheers and 
laughter.) I think that is a judicious exchange, and 
Ihave no doubt the jury would gladly exchange to 
this hall from the jury-room in the court-house. 
You, Mr. President, are a cruel taskmaster to-night. 
You call upon one and another of us to follow Geo. 
Thompson. Sir, I think that man had better go 
home. Nobody wishes to make speeches after him. 
That is one‘reason for his departure—I will tell you 
another. Why are we here to-night? Because they 
will not let us have Faneuil Hall. Daniel Webster, 
like the dog in the manger, will neither speak there 
himself, nor let us. (Laughter and applause.) Per- 
haps we shall get over that difficulty when Thompson 
is gone. The clergy, too, are very uncomfortable 
while he is here. Iam afraid they will not like him 
much better when he gets home. In this case, no 

Distance can lend enchantment to the view, 

Or rob George Thompson of his horrid hue. 
He will be as keen a thorn in England as here. We 
know very well that politicians whisper at home what 
they dare not say at Washington, and talk sub rosa at 
Washington what they would not for the world have 
known at home; and their political death dates from 
the day they are equally well known in both places. 
So of the clergy. We know what Dr. Kirk is in Bos- 
ton, but Dr. Kirk was eestatically glad to meet 
Frederick Douglass on a London platform, giving 
testimony to the equality of his colored brother, and 
ostentatiously shaking hands with him. We need al- 
ways in England somebody who shall undertake to 
disrobe these trans-atlantic abolitionists, men who 
on board the steamer get rid of their anti-slavery 
principles as they do of their loose English change, 
taking special care to bring neitherhome. Youknow 
that Goldsmith describes the anticipated joy of the 
literary impostors when Douglass, the old bishop who 
had exposed their cheats, should be removed. Let 
me slightly parody his language to describe the joy of 
our American clergy, when our friend shall no longer 
be able to rebuke them :— 
New Coxes, new Campbells the pond shall cross over, 
No Englishman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 
And Yankee mect Yankee, and cheat in the dark. 
(Cheers.) Let him go home, then; we want him 
there, to deliver that very testimony which he has so 
eloquently given us to-night. Let him go home to 
tell Great Britain that it is not true that America be- 
lieves slavery to be a blessing; for it was well said 
long ago, ‘ persecution is only want of faith.’ The 
American, when he refuses to listen to any man's 
thought on slavery, shows that he distrusts what he 
pretends to believe. Let Mr. Thompson go home 
with the obligation upon him to show that all the 
pretended feelings of security on the part of pro- 
slavery men is but a false outside covering, which 
trembles at the merest voice of truch. 

Sir, when I compare our friend with the other Eng- 
lishmen that come here, I find an excuse which has 
not been alluded to to-night for his coming. I will 
tell you why he came. He came because Father Ma- 
thew and Lady Montague, he came because Maryatt 
and Basil Hall, had come before him. He came be- 
cause of those countless tourists who had kissed the 
dust before the Slave Power. He came to show us 
what a real John Bull was. When I was in Lyons, 
I noticed in the manufactories a very inferior class of 
goods, and was told they were for the American 
market. Now, the men Great Britain sends to us 
are mostly of this pattern; and when we get a man 
intended for home consumption, then we get an hon- 
est one. We have one before us. (Cheers.) We 
gain strength, Mr. President, in the reflection, that 
his influence is not to go from us, since he rust live 
still here in those eloquent testimonies that he has 
given us to-night. We shall not forget'them. They 
have sunk deep into our hearts, and will abide forever. 
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82 ‘immortal 
Will do him homage, 


will come back he 
Vhe Mayor that a 
let us welcome him, is very willip 


meet to-night to bid him farewell, 
that he will return again, 
that Pope’s translation of Homer would be re 

ed when Homer was forgotten. * Yes,’ an - 
scholar, ‘and not tillthen.’ So, George Thompeca “ 
come back when the Mayor is forgotten;~and a.p 
will not be long cither, (Roars of laughter and _ 
plause.) He is going away, but, Mr, Mayor, as aa 
ers say of a troublesome child, he is back belo 
you can turn round, And, Mr. President, when he 
comes, I hope he will find that same Sort of annoy wi . 
as before, that same sort of welcome that he had be 
fall. I hope he will find us just as much then 
as he leaves us now. We will not bid him farewe] 
* Farewell is a lonely sound, and often brings a sigh’. 
but as he is only changing into another regimest, ve 
bid him, simply, Gop srexp. (Cheers.) 


Would not 
g§ that we should 
. Let me tel! him 
Somebody tolq Porson 


Mr. Quincy then offered the fol!owing sentiment :— 
The People of Color of America—The unerring jn. 
stinct of persecution teaches them who are their 
friends, and their unanimous verdict has Pronounced 
Gerorce Tuompson the faithful and uncompromising 
friend of the black man, whether bond or free, . 


Mr. Remonp said he did not rise, after what Mr, 
Phillips had said, to inflict a speech upon the audi. 
ence, but simply to respond to the sentiment offered, 
and to add a word or two to what had been s0 elo. 
quently expressed by their distinguished guest. He 
had hoped for some cecasion similar to the present, 
on which he could express the regard and affection in 
which he held George Thompson. He had always 
found their friend to be at home, what he had present- 
ed himself to be in this country. He was deeply in- 
debted to him for his generosity and his agreestie 
companionship while he was in England ; and if there 
was one man more than another to whom all mankind, 
bond or free, were equal, that man was Georg 
Thompson. He had hoped that before he left these 

hores, the colored people would present him with 
such a testimonial of regard and esteem as would 
encourage and cheer his heart in the noble work to 
which he was devoted. If this could not be done at 
present, he hoped the time was not far distant when 
the colored people, by a judicious husbandry of their 
means, would be able to testify their gratitude to the 
man who had labored with such self-sacrifice and 
devotion in their behalf. 

He looked upon that occssion as the bow of prom- 
ised to the oppressed in the South, and the harbinger 
of better days to the free people of color. It was a 
rebuke to that fiendish spirit of prejudice which ani- 
mated so many in this State. How happened it that, 
in the case now before the U. 8. Court, there was no 
one in reality identified with the Lewis Hayden that 
night sit in the jury box or speak in his behalf? The 
colored man was condemned before he was placed 
upon the stand, and he was tempted to tell the jury 
to utter with their lips what was already in their 
hearts. Such was the position they occupied in this 
country. He felt that he was but a miserable apology 
tora man. When the time came in which he could 
stand up a freeman among men, he would thank God, 
and pray Him to take him from this country and this 
world. He had endeavored to do some little in the 
anti-slavery cause, and whether he was happy or Un 
happy, whether he enjoyed the confidence of the 
community in which he lived or, not, he was deter 
mined to speak the truth, and to say of slavery what 
he believed it deserved to have said of it. He be 
lieved the presence of George Thompson was ang 
good, for the presence of every such man brought the 
diseaso of American slavery to the surface of the 
body politic. Let them stand by their posts, and this 
country shall be redeemed. 

Mr. Remond said that he had hoped th 
vention would appoint some free man of col “4 
resent his persecuted race at the great Exhibition 
London; and he still trusted that some person <r 
be sent out to take his stand by the side - wnt 
Thompson under the banner of *No union with siave- 
holders.’ 

[Mr. Remond was very warmly cheered at * 
points of his speech.] 

heart sen 

The Preswext then announced the following 
timent :— 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
vindicate her ancient claim to be the wee’ er 
which all the oppressed may fly and be safe, ane | 4 
form the first duty of government, the protection 
the weakest of its inhabitants. 
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“WHOLE NO. 1068. 


: ed in performing a series of evolu- 
the Whig party, in opposition to 
y, was the peculiar stay and sup- 
‘on of slavery. They held great 
Hall, and at other places, which 
mee have been appropriately denominated ‘ Union’ 
ripe and their Governors sent messages to the 
- orthy to be displayed, in ebony frames, 
< hath plantation. The blows, therefore, 
pS “A quent gucst dealt at that time, fell most 
. heavily upon them, and the blows which 
n return came from the same sources 
the influences and supplied the spirit 
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she Whig party: 


Horing his lor 


ig absence, the political wheel has 

Paer nplete revolution. Had he visited us at 
et : during the period which elapsed between 
oben? 48, he might indeed have found enemies, 
“ti ) r been any overt acts of hostility com- 
en far different 





» would have proceeded from 
: i hi a 
those which have greeted him on the | 





yrces jrom 
nt occasion. sox 
the same state of things, in respect to politics, 


Even the same Lunt, who was afloat 


" Now 


hefi eC. 
- ears on the former occasion, and who short- 

erwards disappeared out of sight, has again re- 
oe per above the disturbed waters, a symbol of the 
ped jusion of the times. ‘The Whigs are, also, once 
: wit going acts of penance for their past sins against 
: ; hile thus engaged, our friend makes 
appearance, to interrupt their long-faced 
ythed devotions. The same Whig pow- 
+s are therelore arrayed against him as before. 
” He is opposed and abused under the pretence that 
' i foreigner. But this, we all know, is merely a 
7 , » Our deferential propensities are most clearly 
oP “a towards foreigners, in all cases where our 
or wunitt is not offended, and our most sacred 
‘tution js not maligned. Next to slave- 


nm 
slavery + and W 
bis second 


and loud-mo 


exiu 


nat 
t 


nator a) inst 
lors, foreigners are apt to be the most favored ob- 
to ir adulation. Whether this disposition, on 
or part, arises from weekness or patriotism, need 
our } ’ 


vot here be discussed. We are indeed greatly in- 
oar to foreigners for all that we were, and for 
ye h that we are now. We owe our existence as 

as anation to foreigners. The race 





individuals and 
‘North American sborigines has been nearly exter- 
minted. The great principles of republican liberty, 


‘which we boast so much, were chiefly derived from 


England. 


he laws of England are the basis of all 


rown, and the decisions of her courts of justice 


ye the bulwarks by which our judges are guided 
vod controlled. Our independence, too, was secured 
he aid of foreign interference, while a considera- 
rtion of our own wealthy and prominent citi- 

. ss fought then, as they do now, on the side of the 


ny and of oppression. 
not against foreigners, then, that our people | 
It is only against those truth- | 





It is 
entertain prejudices. 
representations of our character and conduct | 
whieh te nd to make us unquiet in our iniquity, and 
to disgrace us in theeyes of the world. It is the truth 
which appals, and not the foreign source from whence 
+emanates. Mr. Thompson is hated simply because 


he has spoken the truth in regard to our great nation- 





a, crime. 

‘Tis guilt alone which fills the air 

With visionary terrors and shapeless forms of fear.’ 
Had he occupied himself in spreading reports having | 
no foundation in truth, he could not have aroused | 
even amomentary burst of opposition. And should | 
he even now change his course as suddenly as some of | 
our politicians have done, and commence singing the | 


proises of the compromise, all opposition would at 


once cease in those quarters from whence it now pro- | 
ceeds, and the opinions of an ‘intelligent’ and ‘ un- | 
prejudiced’ foreigner would be handed about as the 
most current coin of State street. 

We thank Mr. Thompson for his visit, because it 
has afforded us valuable instruction in many ways. 


He has served as a touch-stone—a test of the state of 
} 


the public conscience. In one sense, the hostility 
which he has aroused is favorable to our public char- 
acter; because it is proof that weare not utterly 
shameless. If his enemies were entirely satisfied | 


with their own conduct, or if they were completely | 
hardened in their iniquity, they would regard him 
and his sayings with profound indifference. It is be- 
cause they areneither, that they writhe and agonize 
under his inflictions. The very sensitiveness they ex- 
hibit is proof that the field is worthy of cultivation: 
and may, in time, bring forth good fruit. Let the 
sowers, then, continue to go forth. 


If we have gained some knowledge from him, and 
though him, he too may have gathered some inform- 
ation which it may be profitable for him to carry back 
tn } 


is countrymen. If he has found, that, as a na- 


tion, we are boastful and hypocritical, he has also 


und that there are those amongst us, who are nei- 
ther unwilling to hear or to speak the truth. If he 


has found that we exhibit a great deal of that charity 
which looks abroad, he has also found examples of 

that other kind which begins at home. 
He will also be able to earry back the intelligence, 
that there are not to be found specimens of all our 
toductions, in our department in the Chrystal Pal- 
Uf the speciesdoughface they are never with- 
istrious examples, but we have priests—wor- 
“iy descendants of Manwaring, and Judges, who, it 
*s bloody, are not less wicked than Kirke 

or Jeffries, 


Our 
untry has lately produced an altogether new and 


Rut we have something besides. 


¢ 


mginal species of the martyr. To the English mind, 


the Martyr appears as the victim of cruelty and op- 
Pression, Or as the inhabitant of a dungeon, or as 
bound to thestake; but the sample which we might 
sappy is & cabinet minister, with his pockets swol- 
= with donations, and with a chance for the Presi- 
Geney which appears much greater, probably, to him- 
‘an to anybody else. 


This 


self th 


mutual interchange of knowledge cannot fail 
w Prove mutually profitable. Ifour missionaries to 
the heathen are all sent abroad, it is but fair that the 
missionaries of other countries should come to en- 
night n the darkness of ours. 

nice true that most of the missionaries whom we 
‘ave sent abroad, as well as many of those who sus- 
tain them, have entirely neglected the wide empire 
Of barbarism which lies at their own doors, while the 
suest whom we honor to-night has a just claim to speak 

. the tyranny which oppresses, and the evils which 
a our country, from having first thundered and 
‘ghtened amid the darkness which overshadows his 
own. (Cheers,) 

But 1 have already indul 
conclude with the wish, mate po rh 
our fr; i j ie ‘ 

“Wr iriend to his native shores ; that he may live like 
CLARKSON to witness the triumph of the cause on 
which his youthful heart was fixed ; and that, like 
CLarxsox, he may die at last, cheered by the smiles 
fan approving conscience, and honored with the 
Tespect and gratitude of the world. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Quincy then said,— When I had the honor of 


Presiding on a similar occasion a few m 


was inf 
: my painful duty to announce the sudden demise 
a disting 


guished gentleman who was expected to 
be t I 


pe and take part in that meeting I was 
lig - 

ged to show the sign-manual of that gentleman 
in confirmation of 


Sitneneae my assertion that he was nu man. 
am oe Portion occasion, he came to us as a ghost 
ae by es below, and we were able to receive 

Piritual advice and consolation. I have learn- 


ed that that h 
Shost has been walki : . 
and if he is not very mu, walking since that time, 


onths since, it 


Smpany. He has, certainly, 
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and perhaps he will not, therefore, refuse if he be 
here in the spirit, (great laughter and applause, ) to 
respond to this toast. :— 

The Vigilance Committee—The price of Liberty be- 
ing Eternal Vigilance, they have not failed, by pay- 
ing the price, to secure most of the article that has 
found its way to our market! 

It being near the ‘ witching hour of night, when 
grave-yards yawn,’ the evoked ghost appeared, ‘in 
mortal gard arrayed.’ His coming was hailed with ac- 
clamation, and he * approved our eyes’ with speech :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am sorry 
to be exalted to this bad eminence, but as you have 
summoned mé, not in the flesh, but only in the spirit, 
and announced that I have been acting like the devil, 
wiil mention an anecdote, which shows that I have a 
right to do that. When the Vigilance Committee 
began to be formed, I received a newspaper that con- 
tained an account of a Convention holden in Massachu- 
setts in which I was represented as having said, that 
‘if there was any devil, he would get the authors and 
executors of the Fugitive Slave Law; and if he did 
not, he had better resign.’ The South Carolina editor 
said that if the devil should resign, he would nomi- 
nate the Rev. Theodore Parker to fill the office. So 
you see that when it was said that I had been acting 
like the devil, it was ‘my profession, Hal.’ I 
was only performing my official duty. I had con- 
quered my prejudices, and was doing my con- 
stitutional duties. I did not know, Sir, but you would 
eall upon me as a representative of the Church. Had 
you done so, I was intending to inquire if some of my 
seniors in the ministry were not present, and express 
my hope that my distinguished seniors, Rev. Drs. 
Gannett and Barrett might be called upon. But to 
pass to more serious things. 

Mr. Parker then alluded to the changes which had 
taken place since, seventy-six years ago that 
night, our fathers made hay at midnight on Bunker 
Hill. One of the strangest, he thought, was that we, 
whose fathers or grandfathers made hay with cannon 
balls and musket shots mixed together, were here 
to take by the hand a Britain and a red-coat, and 
thank him for having been here and probed us worse | 
than his king’s cannon shot. If our fathers could 
wake up that morning, they would be astonished to! 
see that mighty monument; they would be astonished 
to find Loston with a population greater than that) 
of Boston, Philadelphia and New York, when they | 
closed their eyes and iaid down to sleep the slumbers 
of the dead. But they would be more astonished tw 
find that we were taking a red-coat to our arms for the 
thunder and lightning that he exhibited to us. He | 
was one of those who was at first sorry that Mr. | 
Thompson came here, but now he was glad. Mr. | 
Thompson would presently go home. Our blessings | 
would follow him. What tales he will have to tell ! 
He could say that when he came to Boston, he heard | 
one Unitarian clergyman declare that he would send 





his own mother into slavery to preserve the Union; | 
and another, that if a fugitive slave came to his house | 
to ask for protection, he would drive him from his | 
door! He would have to tell the story of the ‘sub- | 
serviency of politics and religion to the Slave| 
Power, and the sacrifice, throughout the nation, of | 
the principles of justice and liberty to the impudent | 
claims of the Moloch of Oppression. 


One thing more he would say. Let Mr. Thompson 
go home and say—for it was the best thing he could | 
say of America—that while he had, with fidelity, 
and with an eloquence rarely equalled and never sur- | 
passed, exposed the corruptions of Church and State | 
in this country, he had been listened to, patiently and 
candidly. Let him remember that men, who love 
their country better than their own souls, heard him 
gladly. Let him go home and tell the people of 
England that he came in a day of great excitement, 
when the State was false, when half the nation bowed 
to s!aveholders, when the Church was exceeding false ; 
yet, with the exception of Boston, and Springfield, 
and Philadelphia, wherever he was to speak, the peo- 
came to hear him, and blessed him for his speech. 
He thanked Mr, Thompson for his admonitions; he 
thanked him for his denunciations—they were deserv- 
ed; but he did not believe there was, on the face of 
the round world, a nation that would have allowed 
him the same privileges that we had done. If, in 
the time of the corn law agitation, we had sent the 
two most graceful, most able, most popular orators 
New England had—Charles Sumner and Wendell 
Phillips—there, and had they denounced the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, and the iniquity 
of the Church, as Mr. Thompson had done in this 
country, they would have been stoned with stones ; 
and he did not believe there was an audience of men 
who would have heard them there, from John O'- 
Groat’s to Lizard’s Point. This was one good thing 
that Mr. Thompson might tell of us. He was once 
sorry that he was coming, but now he was glad that 
he had been here; and now that he was going home, 
he would be followed by their thanksgivings and their 
prayers for his prosperity for ever and ever. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Quinex said—Allusion has been made once 

or twice this evening to the condition of the Jury in 
the District Court to-night, who are shut up under 
lock and key, under charge of the proper officers; and 
we must all rejoice with Mr. Phillips, that while 
they are in * durance vile,’ Lewis Hayden is here at 
large. I will state—(I do not know how it leaked 
out—perhaps some little bird has toid it,—for such 
things are not usually allowed to circulate by ordi- 
nary means)—that it is generally understood that the 
jury stand ten for acquittal and two doubtful. (Great 
cheering.) Now, although we may not wish any 
evil to our fellow-Christians, I think we will agree 
that, unless these two obstinate jurymen agree with 
the majority in this case, it will not be very ill-natur- 
ed to wish that the jury may pass a very disagrecable 
night! (Laughter.) There are some strange devel- 
opments which we owe to this trial—some strange 
and wonderful discoveries in optics. The prosecu- 
ting officer states that ‘ there are times when a black 
coat looks white.’ George T. Curtis, whom my 
friend Mr. Phillips calls the ‘ little Expounder,’ to dis- 
tinguish him from the great compromiser, swore that 
the man who said to Shadrach, ‘ Be of good cheer,’ 
was a tall, light-colored man. When he was con- 
fronted with Lewis Hayden, he looked upon him, and, 
such were his ideas of color, that he said it was ‘the 
inclination of his belief’ that Lewis Hayden was the 
man. Stand up, Lewis Hayden, and let us see wheth- 
er you are a ‘ tall, light-complexioned colored man,’ or 
not. {Mr. Hayden rose, and was greeted with tre- 
mendous cheers, mingled with explosions of laughter 
at the idea of calling Aim a tall, light-colored man.) 
Mr. Quincy—God give him a good deliverance !— 
(Long continued cheers.) 

James N. Burrvum, of Lynn, said he would state a 
little fact to show what sort of liberty a Massachu- 
setts man had in Boston. He went into the Court 
House a day or two before, and seeing a number of 
seats vacant within the bar, and being usually allow- 
ed that privilege, he attempted to take one, when the 
Marshal immediately stopped him. He asked him if 
he might not keep that seat while no member of the 
dar required it. He said his orders were to allow 
none but those entitled to them to occupy those 
seats. A few moments after, the door opened, and 
Mr. Caphart, who wouldn’t be allowed to enter a de- 
cent kennel in the South, came in and took the 
seat he had been refused. He (Mr. Buffum) asked 
the Marshal why it was that what was denied to him 
was so freely granted to Caphart. ‘0,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘ he is a stranger, and my orders are to allow him 
a seat within the bar.’ ‘ But suppose George Thomp- 
son shouldcome in? The reply was, that if the Mar- 
shal had been ordered to let that man in, he would 
have resigned his seat before he would have done it. 
(‘Shame! shame!’) Mr. Buffum said he would 


| tion, we are for the Union, we are for the emanci- 
| pation of every man, woman and child in chains up 
|and down the earth. 


The Prestpent said—I suppose there are none of 
you who have not heard of the famous ride of ‘ Spike’ 
and Potter to New Bedford, when the Liberty Bell 
roused the people, and the piratical steamer was dis- 
appointed. Now, the question is often asked in that 
case which arose on the celebrated occasion recorded 
in the tragic ballad of Cock Robin, to wit, ‘Who 
tolled the bell (Laughter.) I am happy to be able 
to introduce you to that distinguished individual— 
the Hon. Rodney French, of New Bedford, who, 
whenever the alarm bell needs to be rung for Lib- 
erty, will always have a strong pull at the rope.— 
(Great applause.) 

Mr. Frencn said that at that late hour he should 
detain them but a moment. He was there to sym- 
pathize with them, and to unite his voice with 
theirs in thanks to their noble guest for his labors 
of love amongst us. He wished him to go home and 
tell Queen Victoria, the Lords and Parliament of 
England, that, notwithstanding the President and 
Premier of this country had thrown themselves into 
the breach, and declare that it shall be upheld, sla- 
very is destined to fall. (Loud cheers.) There was 
a spirit raised in this country that would never slum- 
ber while there was aslave in his chains. (Cheers.) 
Let him tell Great Britain, (said he,) that in New 
England we have a Garrison that has been besieged 
for the last twenty years; (cheers,)—that, notwith- 
standing it has been besieged for twenty years, and 
may be besieged for twenty years longer, it cannot 
be carried, (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. French said he hoped that Mr. Thompson 
would tell the people of England, in behalf of Mas- 
sachusetts, that although she had bowed down to the 
Slave Power, yet she had, during the last session of 
the Legislature, elected a man to the Senate of the 
United States, who would standup there for freedom, 
and would not fear the face of Clay. (Enthusiasm.) 
He hoped he would tell his countrymen, that not- 
withstanding the abominable and odious Fugitive 
Slave Bill was passed in 1850, no Massachusetts jury 
could be found to decide that man could hold prop- 
erty ir man; that, notwithstanding the charge of 
the Judge of the District Court, the Jury would not 
take the law from the Court; and that notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Caphart and DeBree, making 
Shadrach a slave, twelve men in Massachusetts will 
never sanction it. Let him tell them that we are 
for our whole country, we ate for the Constitu- 


Mr. French then alluded to the circumstances at- 
tending the visit of Mr. Thompson to New Bed- 
ford, when an effort was made by ‘highly respecta- 
ble individuals’ to break up the meeting. They were 
not successful, and Mr. Thompson received a candid} 
hearing, and was warmly applauded. His visit had | 
been productive of encouraging results in that city,— 
He rejoiced that the time was not far distant when he 
would again take his place among them, and when 
they would be able to march forward with a success 
hitherto unknown in this reform. He closed by ex- 
pressing his conviction that there were some then pres- 
ent who would witness the jubilee, and celebrate the 
finai abolition of slavery in this land. 


Mr. Tuompson—If my friend French will continue 
faithfully to ring the bell in New Bedford, I assure 
him it shall be toed in England. (Applause.) 


Mr. Quincy—I am sorry not to see among the 
Vice Presidents of this meeting, one whom I had ex- 
pected to welcome in that capacity ; but he states in 
a note that the state of his health precludes him from 
that privilege. He is one that Massachusetts aboli- 
tionists have ever delighted to honor—one, the sincer- 
ity of whose anti-slavery zeal has never been ques- 
tioned, even by those who differed most widely from 
him as to his method. He bears a name which 
has been, from the very earliest days of this country, 
synonymous with every public virtue and every pri- 
vate excellence, the honor of which he has ever main- 
tained. I give you the health of Samven E. Sewatt, 
the early, steadfast, faithful friend of Impartial Free- 
dom, as embodied in the anti-slavery moyement.— 
(Great cheering.) 

Mr. Quincy—You possibly have heard of the bap- 
tism which a reverend Baptist underwent by immer- 
sion against his will, at the hands of some of the pa- 
triots of Kentucky. We are honored by the pres- 
ence of that friend of the slave here to-night. At 
this hour, we can scarcely be favored with an account 
of his trials and persecutions, but I hope we shall be 
allowed that privilege at some future time, especially 
set apart for that purpose, when we can express our 
sympathy with his sufferings, and our regard for his 
courage and firmness. 

The Rev. Edward Matthew, (the gentleman al- 
luded to, who, as the agent of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, was recently lynched in Ken- 
tucky, and compelled to flee from that State for 
preaching an anti-slavery gospel,) rose and said— 
Mr. PrestpEent,—I did not anticipate being called 
upon to make any remarks on this interesting occasion. 
For that reason, and in view of the lateness of the hour, 
I shall occupy but a brief portion of the time of the 
audience. The exercises of the evening have been to 
me a source of great enjoyment. The President has 
referred to the lynching inflicted on me in Kentucky, 
when laboring there as a Missionary. I could not but 
think that the lynchers would find it a work of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, should they attempt to inflict the same 
violent treatment on each member of this great assem- 
bly. Slavery is the law of violence. It is anti- 
christian. Jesus Christ when on earth took little chil- 
dren in his arms, blessed them, and returned them to 
their parents. The slavcholder takes away the child 
from the mother, and places it on the auction block, 
and sells it into interminable bondage, and sends it to 
areturnless distance. Christ came to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives. And his faithful ministers will do 
so also. Many who profess religion object to their 
doing this. They say, ‘preach Christ.’ They mean, 
preach a pro-slavery Christ. But the word of God re- 
veals to us an anti-slavery Christ. Leading men inthe 
Church and in the State support slavery. Our dis- 
tinguished guest, Mr. Thompson, has rebuked and de- 
nounced them. They deserve it. The people are with 
us, bat they are misled and deceived by the leaders in 
the Church and the pro-slavery political parties. A 
minority, however, have like our honored guest stood 
by the truth. The cause of righteousness, of emanci- 
pation, is advancing, and that advancement has to a 
great extent been promoted by the labors of our 
brother, about to return to his native land. 

The minority, although opposed, are increasing. The 
princigles of truth, hamanity, religion, emancipation, 
are gaining ground. Soon may the day come when they 
shall reign universal, supreme, and glorious, throughout 
ourland and the entire world! 

The highest interests of man require the removal 
of slavery, and that slavery must be removed, law or 
no law, government or no government. Let the pub- 
lic sentiment be aroused, and slavery will die. But it 
will die a hard death, as the whale dies. See the whale 
when struck by the harpoon—how it darts beneath the 
water, rapid as the lightning stroke! The rope must be 
kept wet. The axcman stands ready to cut it in case 
of necessity. The boat is hurried forward for miles. 
At last, the whale rises to the surface, and reddens the 
sea for a great distance with his blood, and spouts the 
water sky-high, and perhaps strikes the boat and hur- 
ries its crew to a watery grave. Slavery will die like 
that. It will not loose its hold till compelled to do so. 
And all the good and the true should unite to destroy 
it. Nor is slavery to die by the agency of one 
class. It needs the combined efforts of Garrisonites, 
Gerrit Smithites, Liberty Party men, Free Soilers, Con- 
gressional speech makers. Allare necessary to destroy 
slavery. We should anite as one man, and strike a 
death-blow at the monster. As to my own sentiments, I 
freely state that I am a Garrrison come-outer. To me, 








make no comment. ; 


the evidence of religion is love to God and man. There| 








is no other. I welcome as brothers those who possess 
this spirit. They are the church, and I belong to it. 
You‘and I have been guilty in oppressing our brother, 
We have supported the oppressor and made ¢im re- 
spectable. Now, for the love of God and our poor 
brother, let us arise and work for the slave. Let us 
drive slavery out of the world. 

Mr. Garrison said that he went to the Tremont 
Temple last Sunday evening, to hear Mr. Mathews 
give an account of his journey in the Southern States, 
and the mobocratic violence to which he was subject. 
ed. But a very small company indeed were present. 
He observed that not a single person went on to the 
platform to take the lecturer by the hand. If a 
missionary had come from Hindostan, or any foreign 
country, and had told us that he had ten times suc- 
cessively been thrown into a duck pond, we should 
have had Park street church thronged to overflowing, 
and every clergyman in Boston would have been 
prompt to have sat upon the platform. 

Mr. Quincy said the Committee had received sey- 
eral letters from distinguished gentlemen, but as they 
would be printed, he should not then read them. 
One letter, however, he would read, as it came from 
a man who had himself been a missionary to foreign 
lands. He went, in the days of the struggle of the 
Greeks with the Ottoman power, and periled his life 
in assisting the Greeks to attain their liberty. He is 
one who has excited the fears of foreign nations, and 
who was thought so dangerous a man, that the king- 
dom of Russia has, by special edict, prohibited his 
entrance into her dominions, and once consigned him 
to adungeon. We invited him to attend this meet- 
ing, and this is his reply. {See Dr. Howe’s letter, in 
another place.} 

After reading the letter, Mr. Quincy said, that as 
the time for adjournment had now arrived, he would 
introduce Mr. Tuomrson, who would say a few part- 
ing words :— 

Mr. Tuomrson rose, and was greeted With hearty 
cheers. He said—-I merely rise to say that word 
which must be said, and which I must pronounce, 
however reluctantly. I beg to assure those gentle- 
men, who have on this occasion alluded to the sub- 
ject, that I am quite aware that in few of my address- 
es have I alluded, as I certainly shall do elsewhere, 
to those glorious men and women in this country, 
who have devoted themselves to a holy warfare a- 
gainst the system of slavery which now exists in these 
States. But I beg, once for all, to say, that Fnever 
rise to address an audience on the question of slavery, 
but they are, for the time, absent from my mind; and 
for the reason, that I have felt that it was not my 
chief duty to oceupy the precigus moments allotted 
to me, in paying even deserved compliments to the 
people of this country. I have taken it for granted, 
that every man in America, who is really doing his 
duty, and has the approbation of his own conscience, 
has an infinite satisfaction therewith, and does not re- 
quire that I should bestow praise either upon him or 
his country. Elsewhere, should America be un- 
justly assailed, I trust I shall be ready to do full jus- 
tice to whatever is true, noble, humane and high- 
minded among you. But neither now, nor at any 
other time, while I have to do with the question of 
slavery, shall I was'e my time by dwelling upon mat- 
ters with which you are satiated every day of your 
lives. Your own public men are sufficiently flatterers. 
My hostility is to slavery—my duty is to preach on 
that subject. I find thousands and tens of thousands, 
who do nothing to rebuke slavery, and who live in 
close fellowship with it. But I never close my eyes 
to what is excellent. I find it wherever I go. I 
know that it will be victorious over that which is bad. 
I think the exceptions will take care of themselves. 
I do not believe you will ever put your light under a 
bushel, and it does not need that I should furnish the 
candlestick, (Laughter and applause.) 

If there are those in England, who cannot imagine 
that there is any good in the United States, I shall 
not fail to take sides with you, in opposition to the 
old-fashioned tories of England, or any one who shall 
bring an unrighteous charge against you; then it will 
be a delightful task to defend the country I so much 
love; but when I shall feel it my duty to epeak of 
your faults, I shall not hesitate to inflict the more 
necessary wounds of a faithful friend—for faithful are 
the wounds of a friend. 

Mr. President, and Friends—I cannot shake you all 
by the hand, literally. I shake you a thousand times 
in my heart of hearts. I will carry you with me across 
the Atlantic, and until I shall again mount the deck 
of some vessel to bear me to these shores. (Great 
enthusiasm.) Whether it be to labor in this cause 
until the triumph of our principles or not, I shall be 
content if, living or dying, I can feel that I have done 
my duty. I go home as an Englishman; I shall, in 
all probability, come back as an American—(tremen- 
dous cheers)—and though my reappearance may not 
be acceptable to all parties, while you are not sorry 
to see me again, I shall not be reluctant to reappear 
amongst you. 

Mr. Thompson took his seat amid reiterated cheers. 
The Doxology—* From all that dwell below the skies,’ 
&c.—was then impressively sung to the tune of Old 
Hundred by the whole company, and at about one 
o'clock in the morning, the meeting adjourned. 





RETURN OP GEORGE THOMPSON. 

On Wednesday last,—deeply to the regret of a 
host of much attached friends, and immensely to the 
relief of all the upholders and abettors of slavery 
in this country,—this eloquent advocate of liberty 
sailed from this port for Liverpool, in the steam-ship 
America, Capt. Shannon, after a sojourn of eight 
months among us, consecrated to the most humane 
and glorious object —his pathway surrounded with 
perils, and his career marked by many thrilling inci- 
dents. In public, he has secured the respect and 
won the admiration of tens of thousands, for his 
manly bearing, his rare fidelity to principle, his gen- 
uine philanthropy, and his captivating eloquence. 
In private, his great social qualities have been not 
less effective in winning for himself lasting esteem 
and the warmest friendship. Notwithstanding the 
strength and prevalence of the pro-slavery spirit at the 
North, his reception has been almost invariably that 
of an honored benefactor—cheering and auspicious 
in the highest degree; and we know that it has been 
not less gratifying to himself than strengthening to 
those who have so long borne the feat and burden 
of the day, in the stern conflict with the Slave Pow- 
er. He returns home, crowned with honors, and 
with the blessings of all true hearts, especially of 
those who are ‘ meted out for destruction,’ and whose 
cause he has so powerfully advocated. 





Interrstinc Marriace Cerenony. At Nahant, 
June 19, Naruanret B. Spoonex aad Zipua W. Har- 
Low of Plymouth gave themselves each to the other in 
marriage, according to the Quaker ceremonial of mat- 
rimony—George Thompson, Wendell Phillips, W. L. 
Garrison, and other anti-slavery friends, being present. 

The ceremony was a very simple and impressive one. 
After the parties had placed their names to the con- 
tract, the following verses, composed by a friend upon 
the impulse of the moment, were sung by the friends 
present :— 

Now that the rite is done, 
Now that the twain are one, 
Hail, wedded pair! 
To your affinity, 
The heaven, the earth, the sea, 
A glorious trinity, 
Now witness bear! 


Peace in your paths be found, 
With joy your lives be crowned, 
- 0 twee for sye! 

me on you press— 
aa cal ete edb: suabesie 
And children’s children bless 


COLONIZATION. 
Dear Frrexp Garnison : 

For the first time in some years, the people of Con- 
cord, and the Legislature of New Hampshire now in 
session, have been treated to a lecture on Coloniza- 
tion. It was delivered last evening, in the Represen- 
tatives’ Hal!, by a pérson presented to us as the Rev. 
£. B. Cleghorn, agent of the Society. It was also an- 
nounced in the notices that, ‘after the address, a 
meeting of the N. H. Colonization Society would be 
holden, and the officers of the year elected.’ 

From the long-established and well-known hatred 
of the people of this State to anti-slavery, or any real 
effort for the removal of the curse of slavery from the 
land, it might have been expected that the spacious 
chamber would be crowded. But there were only a 
very few of the citizens present, and not half the 
members of the Legislature. The ladies numbered 
only five in all. After all the exertions made, nume- 
rous notices, puffs, and communications in the morn- 
ing papers descriptive of the merits and virtues of the 
Society, having been furnished, not 200 persons were 
present; and many who were there evidently looked 
upon the objects of the meeting as not worthy the 
least notice or thought. 

From the gallery where I sat, 1 could see many 
fast asleep, some of them stretched out at full length 
on the uncushioned seats. The speaker seemed out 
of humor with his audience, and the audience gene- 
rally paid him back with utter indifference. 

I need not tell you the lecture was an utter insult 
to both God and man. It charged God, point blank, 
with being the author of slavery. The lecturer said 
God sent the slaves here to prepare them to plant re- 
publican institutions in Africa. He said God was de- 
termined Africa in no other way should be civilized 
or Christianized—that he had guarded its coasts with 
the double-edged flaming sword of climate and pesti- 
lence against the approach of the zealous Jesuits and 
every other missionary influence, because he had de- 
termined, as he had a perfect right to do, that the 
slaves, after having been baptized into the spirit and 
essence of republican civilization and Christianity in 
this country, should then return and elevate their na- 
tive land to the full enjoyment of the same millenni- 
al blessedness. 

The free colored people in our Northern cities and 
towns he said were a political putrifaction, every where, 
and that the intelligent among the slaves preferred 
slavery. He told of one slave, as an instance, who was 
taken out of jail, (where he was confined for stealing, ) 
by the Colonization Society, and sent to Liberia. 

He said the people of the North would not let the 
slaves be liberated, if their masters would do it to- 
day ; and then he drew a doleful picture of the conse- 
quences of immediate emancipation. Where, he ask- 
ed, in tones of terror, would the slaves all go? The 
masters would keep a few of the best, and the rest 
would be scattered over the land; and, he asked, 
would New Hampshire, O would New Hampshire be 
willing to receive the one or two hundred thousand 
that must fall to her share? 

His remarks on Northern prejudice against color, 
and hatred of the coloree people, were true, but there 
was not a breath of rebuke of so vile, so damned a 
spirit, in all the lecture. Indeed, it was justified and 
sanctified. The Society itself is a standing apology 
for that spirit, and would die the death, if it were 
extinguished in the American heart. 

He spoke of Liberia in glowing strains. He said it 
had now a stronger government than any nation in 
Europe; and God, he added, was making it stronger, 
to show the most doubting among us, that it was to 
become the home of the African race. He mentioned 
one fact which he said exhibited the utmost practical 
wisdom, and that was, that if our government would 
only recognize the independence of Liberia, as several 
European nations had done, the colonists had agreed 
to remain, as now, unrepresented, and not to send an 
ambassador or minister plenipotentiary to this govern- 
ment, out of respect to the prejudices of the slave- 
holders and the South. This he twice called a step 
of great ‘ practical wisdom." 

The question was answered, who will carry on the 
lands of the South, if you send off the laborers in this 
way. ‘The lecturer told us that 50,000 of the baptized 
heathen of Europe, (for, he forcibly added, ‘ baptized 
heathen they literally are,’) are annually landed upon 
our shores, and they will gladly perform the labor; 
and so in time we shall have an unmixed white pop- 
ulation, and Africa’s sons and daughters will be re- 
turned to the home of their origin. He dwelt much 
and waxed eloquent on the idea of sending the Afri- 
cans back to their home. 

As to the plan of operations, he told us the inten- 

tion was to induce the general government, and all the 
State legislatures, to vote liberal appropriations of mo- 
ney to pay the expense of transportation and other de- 
mands in carrying forward the object. He made a 
moving appeal to our legislature, some of the mem- 
bers present not being sound asleep as others were, 
and stretched in long measure on the seats. And 
finally he told us that the slaveholders would in time 
take hold of the work in the way McDonough had 
done, to whom he paid a most exalted tribute; 
though he said very few slaveholders were able to do 
so nobly as he had done—but, still, they will in time 
come forward, and do all they can. 
In summing up, he said Colonization was—1, The 
only way to suppress the slave trade—2, It elevates 
Africa to a Republic—3, Abolishes slavery—and, 4, 
It will save our Union. 

Will not this last rob Daniel Webster of the Presi- 
dency? If Colonization saves the Union, Othello’s oc- 
cupation will be gone indeed. 

I have thus given a hasty, but, so far as it goes, a 
true sketch of an attempt to revive the ghost of Uol- 
onization in this State. But it failed utterly. The 
meeting to be held after the address was postponed 
till this afternoon. At the appointed hour I was on 
the spot—not another soul appeared. I resolved Co- 
lonization to everlasting fire. The vote was unani- 
mous, and passed by acclamation. 

Yours, as ever, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Concord, N. H., June 9, 1851. 





A VENERABLE WITNESS. 
Extracts of a letter from Zecuaagtan Oxen, of New- 
bury, Ohio, written to his sons in Boston, dated April 
25, 1851. Mr. Ober is 76 years old. 
*How long, I ask, how long shall this nation be 
cursed with rulers that shall violate every rule of 
justice, set their claims above high Heaven's laws, 
and make this a nation of bloodhounds to catch the 
poor panting fugitive, and return him to hopeless 
bondage? Shall we, shall this nation, say—* It is the 
law of the land—we must obey it’? Servile dough- 
faces will do it ; but those who fear God, and are de- 
termined to obey his laws, although devils rage and 
rulers threaten, will not fall down and worship 
the image which king Darius has set up for the over- 
throw of freedom in this land. 
O, ye Bostonians! Where is the spirit of freedom, 
that caused you to give Sims into the iron grasp of 
ferocious tigers! Hell rejoices; Heaven mourns! 
Shame onthem! Shame, as eternal shame must, ere 
long, be the reward of these modern Judases, who will 
consign a fellow-man to hopeless bondage. Is the 
slave law in Boston to be paramount to the higher 
law, which forbids the returning of him who has 
escaped from his master to his master again? Will 
not the hands of the traitors be greatly strengthened 
by this deed of villany? I would almost say, if such 
deeds are to be done in Boston, “ Up! get ye from it, 
lest the Lord destroy it for its wickedness !"’ 


Barus. The anti-slavery friends, in and around 
Barre, are requested to becr in mind the Convention 
there to be held on Saturday evening and Sunday 
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next. 


(> The proceedings of the Farewell Soiree to 
Mr. Tuomrsos, it will be scen ata glance, occupy 
so large @ portion of our present number as to leave 
us no room to make an extended appeal to the abo- 
litionists in the Commonwealth to rally, by thous- 
ands, at the true celebration of the Fourth of Julr, 
at Abington. But who, that mourns over the popu- 
lar perversion of that day, or remembers those in 
bonds as bound with them, or desires to see liberty 
proclaimed to all the inhabitants of the land, needs 
such an appeal? ‘Come as the waves come!’ 


GRAND CELEBRATION, 
IN MASS MEETING, ON 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, in accordance with established usage, hereby 
notify the friends of impartial and universal liberty 
throughout the Commonwealth,*that they have made 
arrangements foraGRAND CELEBRATION of the 
approaching Anniversary of American Independence, 
in the beautiful and spacious 

GROVE AT ABINGTON, 
having for its direct, appropriate and beneficent ob- 
ject the liberation of the millions of slaves, who, on 
that day, will be clanking their galling fetters and 
sending their cries to Heaven, in this guilty land— 
a land unmatched for its tyranny, and unparalleled 
for its hypocrisy. 

A special train of cars, at half price for adults, 
will leave the Old Colony R. R. Depot, in Boston, for 
Abington, at half-past 8 o’clock, A. M. Also, a train 
will leave Plymouth for Abington, at a seasonable 
hour, on the same terms. Return at about!5 o'clock. 
Passengers by the South Shore Railroad will have the 
same accommodation. The pic-nie plan will be a- 
dopted, as usual, but refreshments will be for sale at 
the Grove. 

te Among the advocates of the cause who will 
undoubtedly be present are Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, William Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, 
Charles L. Remond, Joseph Treat of Ohio, Nathanicl 
H. Whiting, James N. Buffum, and others. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, of Boston; 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr., do; 
BOURNE SPOONER, of Plymouth ; 
THOMAS J. HUNT, of Abington; 
LEWIS FORD, do ; 
ELBRIDGE SPRAGUE, do; 
BRIGGS ARNOLD, do; 
SAMUEL DYER, do; 
Committee of Arrangements. 
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TO THE LOVERS OF LIBERTY. 
Provipence, June 15, 1851. 





Dear Frienps: 

Owing to a change of time for Commencement, the 
ANNUAL RHODE ISLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
FAIR will be held in this city on Wednesday, July 
9th, (Commencement day,) 1851. 

Once more we make an appeal for assistance. We 
are more needy than ever. The calls upon us for aid 
are more numerous and pressing than ever. ‘The 
friends understand full well, that our ability is propor- 
tionate to their kindness and liberality. Without you 
we can do nothing. Accept thanks for past favors, 

Any requisite information may be obtained © ad- 
dressing AMAKANCY Paine, Anti-Slavery Office, No. 
18 Eddy street. Contributions and donations may be 
deposited in the same place, or with either of the 
following persons :— 

Sarah R. Harris, 
Mary R. Clarke, “ 
Rebecca R. M. C. Capron, “ 
Lucretia Francis, “ 


Elizabeth H. Smith, “ 

Olive Taber, “ 
Parthena P. Janes, “ 

Anna M. Scott, “ 

Sarah Gould, Coventry. 

Mary Anthony, « 

Mary H. Adams, East Greenwich. 
Sarah J. Brown, “ 

Mary W. Greene, Apponaug. 
Rebecca P. Aldrich, Gloucester. 
Betsey F. Lawton, Chepachet. 
Joanna K. Ballou, Cumberland. 
Sophia L. Little, Newport. 
Caroline A. Robbins, “ 

Ann F. Wescott, North Providence. 
Frances Clark, “ 
Priscilla Coffin, Olneyviille. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 
NEW SERIES, 
SOUTH DANVERS (Essex Co.) 

Saturday Evening and Sunday, June 28 and 29. 

This Convention will be held in connection with 
the meeting of the Essex County A. 8. Society; and 
will be attended by Wm. L. Garrison, Parker Pills- 
bury, and George W. Putnam. The Universalist 
meeting -house will probably be granted for the meet- 


ing. 
BARRE, (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, June 28 and 29. 

This Convention will be held in the Town Hall, 
commencing at 7 1-2 o'clock on Saturday evening. 
Stephen S. Foster, Samuel May, Jr., Joseph Treat of 
Ohio, and Lucy Stone, will be present. 

ABINGTON (Plymouth Co.) 
Friday, July 4. 

This Convention will be the annual gathering of 
the abolitionists of Eastern Massachusetts on the Na- 
tional birth-day. See notice, in another place. 

CUMMINGTON (Hampshire Co.) 
Friday, July 4. 

This Convention will be held in the Village Grove, 
and will be attended by Charles C, Burleigh of Con- 
necticut, and Lucy Stone. 

CHESTER VILLAGE, (Hampden Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 5 and 6. 

To be attended by Charles C. Burleigh and Lucy 
Stone. 

FELTONVILLE (Middlesex Co.) 
Sunday, July 6. 

This meeting will be attended by Stephen S. Fos- 
ter and Parker Pillsbury; and will be held in Cox's 
Hall, at the usual hours of meeting, day and evening. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society will occur at 
Cobb's Hall, North Bridgewater, on Sunday, July 13. 
Meeting will commence on Saturday evening pre- 
vious, at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

Let the occasion be one of interest, and well wor- 
thy of the noble cause we seek to promote. The 
names of the speakers will be given hereafter. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Baiouam, Secretary. 





WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH DIVISION. 

A quarterly meeting of the Worcester County 
North Division Anti-Slavery Society will be held at 
Gardiner, on Saturday and Sunday, July 12 and 13, 
commencing at 2 o'clock on Saturday. 

W. L. Garrison, S. S. Foster, Lucy Stone and oth- 
ers are expected to be present. 

JOSHUA T. EVERETT, President. 





CONVENTION AT WALPOLE. 


The Fourth Convention of the series of the Norfolk 
Co. A. 8. Society will be held in Walpole, on Sunday, 
June 29, at the usual hours of public worship. The 
sessions of the morning and moe | will be held in 
EASY WALPOLE, in Bird's Hall, and in the eve- 
ning at the Centre of the Town. 

Edmund Quincey, F. W. Bird, Edvrin Thompson, 
Lewis Hayden and others are expected to address the 
Convention, Abolitionists, and the public generally, 
are invited to attend. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 

The annual meeting of the Essex Coun ° 
ont pry & = * held at South = apne 
turday y, June 28 and 29, commencin 

ing, at 7 1-2 o'clock, . 
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From the Lynn Ray State. 
THE TRIUMPH OP TRUTH. 


BY B. F. NEWHALL. 

Truth will at last prevail— 
Then will the teeming millions 
O'er all this wide-spread earth, 
Through their Redeemer’s spirit, 
Obtain a higher birth ; 
This trath of heavenly wisdom 
Will be on aj] impressed, 
* By blessing others only 
Will man be truly blessed,’ 


Truth will at last prevail— 
Then War's vindictive spirit 
Will yield its latest breath— 
That hoary-headed monster 
Will close his eyes in death, 
And Peace, that smiling angel, 
From God’s own bosom come 
To visit every nation, 
And make this earth her home. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
The chains of proud Oppression 
Will then be rent in twain, 
To crush earth’s untold millions 
Will ne’er be forged again ; 
While Liberty, bright goddess, 
In her triumphant car, 
Throughout earth’s widest circuit, 
Will meet one loud huzza. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
Then will earth’s hoarded treasures 
Be used in doing good, 
No one on earth so selfish 
To grasp them if he could; 
But all created Beings, 
By love so gained in one, 
That wealth is only counted 
By acts of duty done, 


Truth will at last prevail— 
Then will the wide domimon 
Of Ignorance subside, 
And mind no longer be engulphed 
Beneath its swelling tide, 
But in the light of Knowledge 
Will tread that happier way, 
Which will with brighter lustre shine 
Unto the perfect day. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
Then clonds of mental darkness, 
The gloom of Error's night, 
Will disappear forever 
Before Truth’s rising light, 
And, in the bright effulgence 
Of its meridian sun, 
No work on earth that’s needed 
Will e’er be left undone. 


Truth will at Jast prevail— 
The statutes then of ages 
In ponderous tomes will lie, 
And rarely will their pages 
Be scanned by mortal eye, 
For God's pure law indwelling 
Will be man’s surer guide, 
And every bosom swelling, 
Obey it far and wide. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
No more will rank Injustice 
With Cruelty combine, 
The guilt of erring mortals 
By standard to define; 
But Justice then, and Mercy, 
Will hand in hand proceed, 
And deal out to the erring 
At once a godlike meed. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
No subject then will tremble 
Before a tyrant’s nod, 
No slave will smart with anguish 
Beneath the cruel rod; 
No toil, no unpaid labor, 
Bat equal rights to all, 
Will be man’s noble birthright, 
The lot of great and small. 


Trath will at last prevail— 
Then will all forms of worship 
Be deemed as forms alone, 
For the Eternal Spirit 
Will make the soul his throne; 
And man, God's last creation, 
On all below, above, 
Will read this revelation, 
That ‘God alone is Love.’ 


Truth will at last prevail— 
Then earth's neglected portions, 
Through every land and clime, 
Will yield the bread of millions 
Throughout all coming time, 
While robes of dazzling beauty 
Will make man’s Eden glow, 
And his discharge of duty 
Make perfect al! below. 


Truth will at last prevail— 
No pestilence and famine 
Will then earth's scourges be, 
Her wrongs at once corrected, 
Her heart beat full and free ; 
For man, no longer thwarting 
The laws of nature given, 
Will find a sinful world transformed 
Almost into a heaven. 
Saugus, March, 1851. 
Lite © Sid ad 
THE WOREING-MAN’S SONG. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Oh, for work I have never to wait, 
And working I can’t do without; 
What though many are born to estate, 
Theyre as often just born to the gout! 
Give me the free use of my feet, 
A hand that true industry shows; 
For labor makes appetite sweet, 
And a fine, manly vigor bestows! 
I'm a worker—and working 's my boast; 
A plodder—and love those that plod ; 
For Nature, from city to coast, 
Shows Worx is the wisdom of God! 


All living need something to do! 
The idle but grumble and grieve; 
They must work, and work heartily too, 
Who would relish the life they receive. 
And I find it an excellent plan 
To sing at my labor each day; 
Though I'm only a poor, working man, 
Yet I fancy I know what I say! 
I'm a worker—and working’s my boast; 
A plodder—and love those that plod; 
For Nature, from city to coast, 
Shows Wonk is the wisdom of God! 
—_—@——— 
WORE TO-DAY. 
Let us now be up and doing, 
Let us work while it is day; 
Soon the shades of night shall gather 
O'er our dim receding way. 
1 Ere the silver cord is broken, 
4 And our teeble life is o'er, 
Let us work to-day in earnest, : 
For to-day shall come no more. 
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Tur New Fasmon ron Lapies’ Dresses.— 
The gentlemen editors are, with one or two excep- 
tions, exceedingly taken with the Turkish costume, 
which seems to have appeared nearly simultaneonsly 
in the principal inland eitiesand villages of the East- 
ern and Western States. The exceptions—only 
two to our knowledge—will have it that the women, 
jn assuming the new dress, are encroaching apon 
men’s prerogative—assumirg ‘inens. apparel !’— 
Such an assertion is porticularly amusing, since the 
dress—short skirt and full pantaletts—hias been 
worn for years by the misses of all nations in Christ- | 
endom, and by all the women of the Turkish nation, | 
from time ammemorial. We never saw or heard of 
anv man or set of men wearing petticoats and pan-| 
talette, and we reckon the gentlemen who call the 
dress a masculine habit would be the last to be 
caught in it. They would create a greater sensa- 
tion in our streets in such a rig than the ladies have | 
been able to excite in their fertile imaginations. | 
As many inches cut from the tops of ladies’ dresses, | 
under the sanction of French milliners, has passed 
muster with these sensitive gentlemen too long, to 
make their anxiety for female modesty any thing but 
ridiculous. . The change in dress has re- 
sulted solely from that general dissemination of 
physiological information, which has startled the sex 
into a consciousness that the present fashions of 
dress are a general and fearful cause of impaired 
physical energy, disease, and premature death. Bet- 
ter that women have courage to look like frights— 
which, however, is not a necessary alternative—and 
secure to themselves and posterity the health that | 
secures cheerfulness, vigorand courage, than be the 
nervous, helpless, miserable cumberers of the ground 
which many are, and nearly all are becoming, by a 
slavish submission to self-imposed restrictions in 
dress and indulgence in diet. 

A majority of our very best exchanges have no- 
bly spoken in encouragement of a reform in dress, 
looking to health and comfort. For ourself, we 
would not cut a single inch from our skirts simply 
for convenience sake, while there is the least danger 
that by so doing we might cut away an iota of the 
influence which we have, or may win, to carry for- 
ward reforins vital to health and an improved moral- 
ity. As we would not expose our good to be a 
stumbling-block to the evil, nor get so far in advance 
of the age that we can’t lend a helping hand to tow 
it ahead ; so, while length of skirts is identified with | 
the idea of womanly delicacy to any class of per- | 
sons we desire to influence, we shall submit, as we | 
have done, to the inconvenience of holding up our 
skirts from the mud, stepping on them when we go 
up stairs, and having them stepped on by those be-| 
hind when we go down. We hope, however, te la- 
dies will go ahead in every improvement promising 
comfort aod health, We shall fight for waists, 
short, loose, and without points, at all events, with a 
large abatement in the weight of skirts. As for 
leading in the fashions, we never did attempt it; 
and hitherto have followed only afar off, and witha 
great amount of seeming.— Windham (V1.) Democrat, 
Mrs. Nichols, Editor. 


THe Turxisn Dress.—The Lawrence Courier 
thinks that if this style of dress should go into fash- 
jon there, some new method of sweeping the side- 
walks will have to be hunted up, but the operation 
of going down the town house steps directly behind 
a bevy of the fair will require much less skill and 
foresight than at present. 


—— 
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Cuance in Femate Costume.—There is an ex- 
traordinary amount of interest manifested by the 
press on this subject. Nearly every newspaper has 
a commendatory remark, and the new Turkish cos- | 
tome is appearing in every city, town and village. | 
The difficulty is, who shal] lead? Who shall first | 
start this beautiful fashion? Once adopted, and it) 
will spread like wild-fire. In the staid town of Stam- | 
ford, Conn, a few miles from New York, the new | 
dress has appeared, and is every where welcomed | 
with acclamation, Papers from every city recom- | 
mend both its beauty, fitness and convenience.—Os- | 
wego Journal. j 

Tae New Costume ror Lapres.—We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the day in which every weill- | 
dressed lady will be attired ww garments as_ graceful | 
and becoming as are the ‘frock and pants’ we see | 
described in the Northern papers. A fog of pre- 
judice must be dissipated to make way for the im- | 
provement, but if our fair ones will it, that will van- 
ish.— Washington (D. C.) Telegraph. 


Tue New Sryre.—The ladies who have adopted | 
this style of dress claim that it is far preferable to | 
the old cumbersome style ; and editors who have seen 
it worn, speak in glowing terms of its beauty and ef- | 
fect. Speed the reform if it will benefit the ladies. | 
What bachelor so ungallant as to object ?— Detroit | 
Tribune. 


(G We are heartily glad to find that we have! 


one supporter among the softer sex in our movement | 
in favor of the short dress—even though she be ¢ al- | 
ready disposed of” There are doubtless hundreds in | 
the ranks, willing and anxious to come out when an 
opportunity is presented. The present style of fe- | 
male costume is slouchy, slovenly, and one of the| 
worst for health that could be devised. Jt must be 

abolished, so ‘push on the column.’ —Williamsburgh 


Times. 


Tue Turkish Costume.—The Rochester Daily | 
Times says it is intimated that the ladies of that} 
city are to hold « secret caucus to consider the pro- 
priety of coming out inthe Turkish dress. To which 
the Syracuse Journal remarks :—‘ Our ladies have 
not waited for anything of this kind, It is now 
no uncommon thing to meet, in passing through 
our streets, several Jadies in the new costume, and 
we must say that it appears far neater and more 
tasteful than that generally worn.’ 


Tue New Dress.—The Albany Knickerbocker 
of Saturday says:—* A young and pretty lady, whose 
name is Mrs. Miller, and who has been sojourning 
at the Delevan House, appeared in Broadway yester- 
day afternoon, with an elegant Turkish dress, with 
short skirt, and a neat pair of pettiloons. She crea- 
ted some excitement, but none of that ridicule those 
who follow the old style of long skirts so much 
fear. Mrs. M.is the daughter of Hon. Gerrit Smith.’ 


' 


New Sryre ror Lapies’ Dresses.—From va- 
rions parts of the country, we notice reports of the 
ladies adopting the fashion of short dresses and 
pants, ala Turk. This style is no doubt very be- 
coming, and will save a sight of street-sweeping and 
mud-gathering, which the present mode of long- 
dresses very much favors,—Lockport (Ill.) Telegraph. 


Tue Lapres’ New Dresses.—Even before the 
days of thread, needles, and scissors, mother 
Eve triumphed over the imperfections of nature, and 
produced the first article of female attire from the 
unpromising material which the fig-tree afforded ; 
and later inthe history of the world, the flaring 
‘ rotfs, that encircled the-head like a coal-scoop with 
the bottom out; the:pyramids of grease, hair and 
flour which our great-great-grandmothers were ac- 
customed to wear on the top of their heads ; the 
enormousiy hooped dressés, which had to be tilted 
on one side to enable the owner to enteran. ordinary 
dour way ; and even. in our own day, the ‘bishop 
sleeves, that from their resemblance to two expund- 
ed balloons, gave their wearers a decided flighty ap- 
pearance—and more latterly the * life-preservers’— 
all evince the power of woman's will over the diffi- 
culties of common sense and convenience. But the 
‘trowsers’ project has something more to recommend 
it than the freaks of fashion we have alluded to, and 
we welcome its advent as a happy release of our 
wives, daughters, and sweethearts trom the self-im- 
posed task of sweeping the dust or mud of street- 
crossings. And though the improvement may add 
to the length of dressmaker’s bills, let us also hope 
it will }engthen the lives of the fair sex, by dispensing 
with an accumulation of wet skirts round delicate 
feet, and increase the happiness of young bachelors 
by affording an occasional glimpse at a pretty an- 
cle or neoteendily arched instep.—.Vew Haven Pal- 
ladium. 


Interestirne To Lapres.—An important revolu- 
tion in ladies’ dress appears inevitable, or we mistake 
the tone of public sentiment. In many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, we read of examples being 
set by the most fashionable and sensible females, in 
appearing in the public thoroughfares, dressed in the 
oriental costume, a mode we have always admired 
and hoped to see adopted. The press, which is so 
prone to condemn unwarrantable innovations, every 
where 8 favorably ofthe proposed change. In-| 
stead of frivolous witticisms, it indulges in expres-| 
sions of decided a We are pleased to 

iti concarrence public opinion to 
allow thea 


ENGLISH UNITARIANS AND SLAVERY. 


The following resolution was recently adopted 
the Lewin’s Mead Congregational Meeting, Dried 
nd. . 


“THAt this Congregation would respectfully but 
earnestly solicit the Commitiee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, to embrace the oc- 
casion afforded by the annual meeting in June, for 
testifying the sorrow which other religious bodies 
have emphaticaily expressed at the present attitude 
of the Slavery question in America, and especially at 
the-countenance it is receiving from the churches of 
that land; and further, to take such steps as they 
may deem most expedient, for appealing to their 
brethren in the United States to redeem the honor of 
our Unitarian name, by henceforth dedicating the 
weight of their influence to the overthrow of that 
debasing institution, which so deeply sullies their 
nation’s faine.’ 


At a Ful) Meeting of the Cairo street Christian 
Congregation, Warrington, England, held in the 
Chapel on Sunday, May 25th, 1851, Mr. William 
Robson, Postmaster, in the chair, it was Moved by 
Mr. Alderman Allen, Seconded by Mr. Thomas 
Davies, Chape]-warden, and unanimously 


Resolved, “ That feeling most strongly the intense 
and aggravated evils of Slavery, especially as it ex- 
ists among our professedly Christian brethren in the 
United States ; and having observed with profound 
grief the passing and carrying out the provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Act; we feel it our duty as 
a Christian Community to protest against the sanc- 
tion attempted to be given to Slavery by Ministers 
and Disciples of that Saviour, who came to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke. They 
feel peculiarly = that the members of the Uni- 
tarian body, who make it their peculiar boast that, 
being unincumbered by dogmatic ties, they are left 
free to develope the practical results of Christianity ; 
and who have had such noble examples set before 
them by the late lamented Follen, Channing and 
Ware, as well as by many living witnesses; should 
not only have done so Jittle in the great cause of 
Abolition, but should so often have actually lent 
their talents and the advantages of their position to 
strengthen the hands of the oppressor, They call 
upon all their brethren in this country, in whatever 
communication they may have with the people of the 
United States, to express clearly, and keep firmly to 
their abhorrence of the traffic in human beings: and 
they trust that all who visit this conntry from Ameri- 
ca will retarn strongly impressed with the abhor- 
rence of the English people to the system of Slave- 
ry; and determined to use their influence, more than 
they have yet done, fur the emancipation of their 
uphappy brethren in bonds.” 

(Signed by request, and on behalf of the Congre- 
gation.) 

PHILIP P. CARPENTER, Minister. 
CHARLES BROADBENT, Treasurer. 
8 
From the London Inquirer. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


On Friday evening, May 16th, pursuant toa notice 
from the pulpit on the preceding Sunday, this So-| 
ciety met together to consider its duty in reference 
to American slavery, and particulariy in connection 
with the Unitarisn ministers coming to this country | 
from the United States. ‘The Rev. Edwin Chapman, | 
Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The following preamble and resolution was _pass- 
ed unanimously :— 





* Esteeming the whole system of slavery to be in! 
direct violation of the spirit and precepts of Chris- | 
tianity ; and observing with sorrow its rapid exten-| 
sion in the U. S. where the Federal Government has | 
taken part with the slaveholders, and pledged itself| 
rigorously to assist in oppressing three millions of | 
its people ; having long witnessed with deep regret | 
that the Unitarian denomination has never given 
such evidence of practical vitality as to rescue it 
from the charge which rests upon all the Churches 
of America, of affording the main support to the de- 
moralizing institution of slavery; being especially 
grieved that since the passing of the iniquitous Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, the Unitarians, as a body, have 
uttered no protest against this crue) enactment; 

Resolved, That we desire to express our cordial 
approval of the determination of our respected minis- 
ters to ascertain. if possible, from such American 
clergymen as may visit this city, whether they are 
laboring, inany way, for the overthrow of slavery; 
and to invite none to their pulpits who have directly 
or indirectly, by speech or by silence, given support 
to this outrage on humanity, or who have failed to 
raise their voices sgainst the uncbristian law for re- 
storing the fagitive to his oppressor.’ 


Another resolution (proposed and seconded by the 
ministers of the Congregation) was as follows: 

‘That while we feel bound by reverence for our 
common Christianity thus to remonstrate with all 
clergymen in the United States who have even 
by their silence sanctioned the continuance of sla- 
very, we rejoice, at the same time, to record our 
grateful appreciation of such honored exceptions 
as the Revs. Dr. Furness, Messrs. S. J. May, Pier- 
pont, Stetson, Weiss, S. May, Jr., N. Halli, Shack- 
ford, Buckingham, Higginson, Sargent, Johnson, 
Dr. Willard, and other valued names, who, in obe- 
dience to the call of duty, have not hesitated to 
sacrifice the esteem of their brethren in the faith, 
for the sake of their brethren in bonds,’ 

The noble conduct of the Rev. Theodore Par- 
ker, who is exposing himself to danger and oblo- 
quy, by counselling and aiding the unfortunate fu- 
gitives in Boston, was contrasted with the inaction 
of the leading ministers of our denomination. 
Thoogh his name was not recorded among his 
fellow-laborers, in consequence of his having ceas- 
ed to identify himself with the Unitarians, it was 
maintained that his work would do honor to any 
Christian sect. 

Addresses were made to the meeting by the 
Chairman, the Revs, G. Armstrongand W. James, 
Messrs. C J. Thomas, Thomas Reynolds, Estlin, 
Hinton, Worsley, Marshall, &c. 

It was also determined to direct the attention 
of the committee of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association to this subject previously to the 
approaching anniversary of the Society. 





From the London Christian Inquirer. 


‘EXCOMMUNICATION OF AMERICAN 
MINISTERS,’ 
To rue Epitor: 


Dear Sir—Your last Inquirer contains two com- 
munications on this subject ;—the one a letter, with 
the above title, by the Rev. R. L. Carpenter; the 
other a report of the * Anti-Slavery Meeting of the 
Lewin’s Mead Congregation, Bristol.’ At the con- 
clusion of this report, I read that ‘it was determined 
to direct the attention of the Committee of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association to this subject 
previously to the approaching anniversary of the 
Society,’ 

The ayowal of this determination by our Bristol 
friends is what alone induces me to trouble you with 
this letter. I do not in the least intend to take the 
subject out of the hands of my excellent friend R. 
[.. Carpenter, by whom it has been so temperately, 
justly, and ably treated in the letter to which I have | 
already referred; but I wish him to know how entire 
is the accordance of iny own views and those of many 
friends here, with the views which he expresses in| 
that admirable Jeter, and I wish the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association to know, 
that the introduction of this subject, in any form, at 
‘the approaching anniversary of the Society, may 
probably ‘excite sharp discussion’ and ‘ cause dis- 
order’ at the meeting; and so check the growth of 
the spirit of union in connection with the great pur- 
pose for which the Unitarian Association has been 
formed, which it isthe design of these anniverary 
meetings to cherish. 

Faithfully yours, 


SAMUEL BACHE. 





Fairview House, 


May 26,1851. 


[We know nothing of the intentions of the Com- 
mittee, but if they should think the introduction of 
the topic called for by the interests of religion and 
morality, we presume they will not be deterred from 
performing their duty by the apprehension of results 
so unbecoming ina Christian assembly as those| 
which Mr. Bache enticipates.]—Ed. Ing. 


— 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
LETTER RESPECTING THE LATE UNITA- 
RIAN MEETING IN BOSTON. 

To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser : 
Str,—I send you a copy of a letter to a friend in 








England, the in our late Unitaria 
erecting io RaMih.-*] ied, ad Be OF woe woe 


in presenting views of the Fugitive Slave Law to 
our friends in England, Shick heey tend to guard 
them against mistakes. Perhaps such suggestions 
may not be without advantage here. If you think so, 
I shall be glad to see them in your valuable paper. 


Besxan, June 12, 1851. 


Mr Dear Sir:—I have just seen and read with 
t pleasure, the excellent letter of the Rev. R. 

Carpenter, in the Inquirer of May 24th, and with 
equal sorrow, the proceedings of the Bristol Society. 
These condemn our ministers, and propose to exclude 
them from their pulpits, for their conduct with regard 
to the Fugitive Slave Law. : 

Judging from what I have seen in the Inquirer and 
some other papers, I must conclude that the English 
are very imperfectly acquainted with the history and 
principle of that Jaw. 

The mutual restitution of fugitives, as well ap- 
prentices as slaves, aftd of those bound to service for 
a term of years, was the practice before the Revolu- 
tion in all the Provinces, At the adoption of the 
Constitution, it was considered by the South as neces- 
sary to their preservation; and this was so univer- 
saliy admitted, that hardly any opposition was made. 
Without it, the Constitution could not have been 
completed. From that time it has been in force, and 
until within a few years, little was said about it. 
Prosecutions of fugitives were rare. By degrees, 
however, our natura! dislike of slavery began to ex- 
hibit itself, especially in Massachusetts; and our 
State Legislature passed Jaws prohibiting its officers 
from any action in the matter, our prisons from being 
used for the detention of fugitives, &c. Upon an 
appeal, T believe in Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court 
of the United States"declared it to be the duty, not 
of the State officers, but of those of the United 
States, to execute the law and determine these ques- 
tions. This made an alteration of the law neces- 
sary; that is, in its form. Substantially, it remains 
the same. Now, this question necessarily came up 
at the last session of Congress, in connection with 
the admission into the Union of new territory. It 
is the conviction ofall our statesmen, and I believe 
of all qualified to judge of tie matter, that a viola- 
tion of the national faith, and refusal to adhere to 
the first principle of the Union, would have dissolved 
the Union. We have, in fact, no more business 
with the slavery of the South, except that it be not 
extended beyond the limits of the Constitution, than 
with that of Cubs or Brazil. All our judicial tribu- 
nals decide that the law is Constitutional. You 
English, who know that your three estates can do 
anything, never understand that our several States 
are sovereign States ; and that we cannot interfere 
with the domestic administration of each other. 
Some fanatics (do I use too hard a tertn ?) rejoin, 
Dissolve the Union. What! tear off the bonds 
which unite twenty-three millions of people so ex- 
citable, and for the most part hardly reduced to the 
government of law, and to the necessary restrictions 
of civil society ? and turn them loose to begin again 
the task of establishing a Union, so marvellously 
framed, and consolidated at the cost of so much 
anxiety, pains, and labor, that it seems visibly the 
especial boon of a kind Providence! Do these 
Abolitionists ever reflect? Have they never read 
history, or observed the invariable tendencies of 
human passions? The probable consequence of a 
dissolution of the Union would be a civil war, the 
devastation by fire and sword of a border territory 
50 miles wide and 1500 miles in length; and the 
certain consequence, extermination of the colored 
race, or their reduction to a far worse state of slavery. 

I am deeply mortified by the manifestation of such 
tendencies in your Unitarian Assemblies ; when they 
undertake to censure or applaud measures of which 
they know little, and men with whose characters they 
are equally unacquainted. Here, we know what 
weight the praises and abuse of our abolitionists 
carry with them. You will see what some of them 
have been attempting in the Jate Unitarian meeting 
in Boston; in their denunciation of ten or a dozen 
of the most distinguished and best men of our de-| 
nomination. With others, Dr. Dewey is deeply sen- | 
sible of the danger of the country, in case the Con- 
stitution should be violated, and an ardent declara- 
tion, ‘ That he would sacrifice himself and his family 
to save us from so deplorable a calamity,’ is imput- 
ed to himas a crime! Did he carry into action, 
which J doubt not he would do, such a principle, he 
would justly be enrolled among the most heroic char- 
acters in history. 

—— Uteumque ferent ea facta minores, 

Vincet amor patra, laudumque immensa cupido, 

The abolitionists invariably denounce all. who do 
not join them, as pro-slavery men. They know that 
a disapprobation of slavery, and a desire to do every 
thing possible for the benefit of the slaves, is univer- 
sal in New England, and in general in all the free 
States, and that we can hardly restrain ourselves 
within the bounds of law and reason; but violent 
people do not touch the main point. They repre- 
sent every opponent of siavery as necessarily an 
enemy tothe law. The questions are entirely dis- 
tinct. Are we to violate the most solemn nataral 
compact, and to incur the most imminent risk of 
anarchy? This isthe real point at issue. 

Asa Unitarian, [I am much concerned that any 
thing should have a tendency to alienate from us 
those of our denomination in England. As the Rev. 
Mr. Carpenter beautifully observes, ‘We are not 
enough of a family for family quarrels.” If, how- 
ever, you persist in deciding upon qnestions which 
you do not understand, in condemning some of our 
best and ablest men, and in holding up, as deserv- 
ing of the highest praise, some whose names we 
consider as anything but creditable to our denom- 
ination, a coolness must evidently arise between us. 
That this may not happen, and that a hearty and af- 
fectionate friendship may continue to exist, is the 
ardent wish of, Dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 


A UNITARIAN. 





The sayings of the Unitarian clergymen at their 
late conference in Boston, have stirred up the ire of 
the Hunkers very effectually. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser says :— 

Now, if this body of clergymen or any other body 
of clergymen, sees fit to form itself into a political 
club, and undertakes thus to show the impropriety of 
obeying a law which the unanimous opinion of our 
highest judicial tribunal has decided to be a constj- 
tntiona] law, binding upon every person in Massa- 
chusetts; if such club talks about the ‘slave power 
having taken possession of the departments of Goy- 
ernment, controlled the decision of our courts? &c ;— 
and, if it further attacks individuals like Mr, George 
T. Curtis, so that their clergymen feel themselyes 
called on to answer as Dr. Gannett did in his case,— 
then 

Then what ? of course something dreadful is com- 
ing now! Then 
we think it is quite time that the laity knew 
something about the matter, 

We think so too. Any measure designed to make 
such a layman asthe writer know something, is very 
desirable.— Lowell American. ; 














From the Georgia Constitutionalist. 
A BOSTON DRUMMER. 


A friend has handed nsa card of a Boston Dry 
Goods house, thet of J. M. Beebe, Morgan & Co., 
which an agent for them, who is ona Southern drum- 
ming expedition, has been distributing in Augnsta. 
We give this house the fal! benefit of this advertise- 
ment, in our editorial columns, gratis. But ye ac- 
company it with the expression of our steaitenees 
at the cool assurance which would Prompt any Bos- 
ton man to come to the South on any such expedi- 
tion, It isto be hoped the Southern people have 
got enough of Boston, and the Jess they have to do 
with her hereafter, the better. 

There are, doubtless, some very clever merchants 
in Boston, end the partners of this house are, perhaps, 
among them. We know nothing to the contrary. 
But as long as the Southern people pour their wealth 
into the lap of that city, by trading with her. they 
keep sheathed the strongest weapon they can wield, 
in the Union, against her higher law negrophilism, 
and encourage her respectable citizens to remain 
idle, while the North tramples in the dust the Jaws 
for the enforcement of Southern rights under the 
Constitution. Both Boston as a city, and Massachu- 
setts asa State, have shown themselves eftitled to 
but little of the sympathy or geod will of the South- 
ern . We should make as few 
possible with a people who show so li 
to carry out the great contract 
in Jetter and spirit. Practical 
them is like a measure of 


disposition 

of the Constitution, 
Don-intercourse with 
policy and of re- 


contracts as| P 


Southern houses, of which, we are sorry to learn, 
there are still some among us, which trade with 
: i cenen nd lightened f 

A proper se’ t and an enlig view o 
her interest, ought to induce the South to trade as 
little with Nerthern cities as possible, for they are 
all, more or less, tainted with abolitionism. 

{3" From the same paper in which the feregoing 
preposterous and insolent article appears, we copy 
the following advertisements :— 


£50 REWARD.—Ranawny from the subseriber 
on the 28th ult., his boy WADF, about six feet high, 
light. complexion, weighs 170 pounds, stands very 
erect, gnick spoken, wears his hair long, and always 
well combed, and also wears whiskers, -He has a 
small sear under the right eye; is rather good look- 
ing ond somewhat fond of his dram. He is about 
forty years old. The above boy received a pass from 
me on Saturday the 26th ult., tocome to Augusta on 
a visit to his wife and children, (who belonged to 
Capt. John Gould of that place.) and was to have re- 
turnedwn Monday following, for which his pass was 
written. He had on when last seen a black Satinet 
sack Coat, black Pants, high crown black Hat, and 
new Boots, and said that he was preparing to return 
home. 

The above Loy was brought from North Carolina 
about six years ago, and may be endeavoring to 
make his way back to that State. I will give a 
farther reward of $100, on proof to conviction that 
he is harbored, or being assisted, by any white per- 
son in making his way off. 

Any person taking up the above boy, and lodging 
him in any jail, so that L can get him, by addressing 
me at the 4 mile Post Office, Barnwel] District, 8. 
C., it shall be immediately attended to. 

may 14 J. S. GREEN. 


$40 REWARD.—The above reward will be given 
for the apprehension and delivery in any convenient 
Jail. of TWO NEGROES, the property of the sub- 
scriber, a man and a woman. 

The man’s name is AUSTIN, very dark complect- 
ed, has one of his upper front teeth out, five feet 
eight or ten inches high, and weighs near two han- 
dred pounds, 

The woman’s name is PHILLIS, copper colored, 
chunky, and about 22 years of age. 

The fellow runaway about two years ago, and was 
for nine months in Augusta, Ga., hiring his time to 
different persons. It is probable he is now in that 
place, as when Jast heard from, he was making his 
way in that direction. 

Half the above reward will be given for the delive- 
ry of either of the above negroes. 


feb1 ctf JOHN A. EICALEBERGER. 


$100 REWARD.—Ranaway from the subscri- 
ber’s Plantation, in Oglethorpe County, about the 
10th March last, a Negroman named ALLEN, about 
thirty-two years old, copper colored, five feet eight 
or nine inches high, and weighing one hundred and 
thirty pounds, Said Negro came originally from 
North Carolina, and may be attempting to return. I 
wil] give a reward of Twenty Dollars to any person 
who will return him to me, or lodge him in any safe 


One Hundred Dollars for evidence sufficient to con- 
vict any white man of decoying him off. 
DAVID C. BARROW. 
Address, Lexington, Oglethorpe County, Ga. 


FOR SALE—A MAN COOK. 


A First Rate Cook will be sold, if early applica- 
tion is made. He is 25 years old, Virginia raised, 
of good temper, character unimpeachable, and strict- 
ly ternperate. He understands all kind of Meat and 
Pastry Cooking, both in American and French style. 
I challenge any one to produce his superior as to 
neatness and despatch. He understands putting up 
Pickles of all kinds, Preserves and Sw:e'meats. An 
excellent hand to make Ginger Pop, Soda and Mead, 
&c. In short, he is master of his profession. 


Apply to A. WILSON, Hamburg, S. C. 


P. S—I also have just received from Virginia 
direct, a small lot of choice NEGROES, consisting 
of Sempstresses House Servants, Wagoners, Field 
Hands, &c., all of which I will sell at prices to cor- 
respond with the times, and will keep constantly on 
hand a good supply of Negroes for sale upon accom- 
modating terins, yf 

may 20 





A GREAT GAME OF CHESS. 


The Cincinnati Vonpareil says—Mr. Lowenthal, 
the celebrated Hungarian Chess Player, left his 
home in that city, a few days since, for London. 
He goes to attend the grand Chess ‘Tournament to 
take place in that city some time next month, and at 
which nearly all the great chess players in the 
world will attend. The game is to be played for a 
purse of £5,000, (about $25,000,) which has been 
made up for the occasion by a few English gentle- 
men. The plan is, for thirty-two of the best players 
to begin sixteen games siinultaneously, at the close 
of which, the sixteen beaten players retire from the 
contest. Eight games will then be commenced, at 
the close of which there will yet remain eight play- 
ers who have not heen beaten. These play four 
more games—after which, the four remaining play- 
ers pair off for two other games, and then the trial 
game is had between the two remaining players. 
The man who comes off victorious in the game _re- 
ceives the purse, and is crowned the King Player of 
the world. Mr. Lowenthal has gone to try for the 
crown and—the purse. % , 


In allusion to Mr. Lowenthal, the New Orleans 
Bee says: 

Mr. Lowenthal is a very great chess player. He 
was in New Orleans about a year ago, and 
wrested the laurels from some of the finest masters 
of the game, But, strange to say, he was beaten by 
a youth of twelve years, who, but a few months pre- 
vious, had never played a game. The youth in 
question—Master M*****—js the son of a highly re- 
spectable citizen of New Orleans, himself an enthu- 
siastic amateur of the noble game of chess. The 
boy was accu‘tomed to look over the board while 
his father was playing. As soon as he comprehend- 
ed the moves, he began to play. He first beat his 
father, then his uncle,—a player of remarkable 
force,—then, in a contest with Rosseau, the chess 
champion of the South, he gained a signal advan- 
tage ; and finally he amazed Lowenthal himself, by 
winning from him a majority in a given series of 
games. He has perhaps the most wonderful genius 
for chess ever witnessed. At his tender age he may 
be considered a first-rate player. His movements 
are prompt, astonishingly accurate, and the result of 
close and vigilant combination. He solves prob- 
lems with amazing facility. None of the mysterious 
intricacies of these enigmas, however involved and 
numerous the moves, baffle his concentrated and pa- 
tient attention. If he continues advancing in force 
as he grows older, he will become the wonder of the 
age ere he attains manhood. 
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For the Cure of 
COUGHS COoLDs 

HOARSENESS, Bnonoiiy 

WHOOPING-Cov 


GH CRovw. + 
ASTHMA ani CONSUMPTioy’ 


I Avene remedy is offered to 1 
confidence we feel jn 
fails to realize the happiest ff 


he con 


aM article 
WN article which Seldy 


sired. So wide is the ticld of irg titans 
numerous the cases of its canes,” thar a . and x 
section of the country abounds jj; ret tna “ " 
known, who have been restored ys “U8, publicly 
even desperate diseases of the lur 

When once tried, its Superiority over every 
medicine of its kind is too apparent to ese “i — 
vation, and where its virtues are ns APe obser | 


. Own, th 
no longer hesitate what antidote to wmplepee on 
¥ for the 


distressing and dangerous affections of the pul 
organs, which are incident to our climate : ene 
only in the formidable attacks upon the Petia i “ 
the milder varieties of Corps, Ho. : tn : 
&e., and for Cuiipren, it is the plainest wre, 
medicine that can be obtained. N 0 fa 
without it, and those who hayo used it never will 
Read the opinion of the following gent ve 
will be recognized in the various sections of 
where they are located—each and all as hnkaae, 
the first class, and of the highest acnstir—ae 1 “ 
oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers j tor 
icine, with an experience unlimited on the sina a 
which they speak. If there is any Value in th a 
ment of experience, see ma 


THIS CERTIFICATE: 

We, the undersigned, Wholesale Druge; . 
been long acquainted with Dr. Aser's Crore nn 
ral, hereby certify our belief that it is the b we 
most effectual remedy for Pulmonary Comek and 
ever offered to the American people. And yes 
from our knowledge of its composition and suhag! 
usefulness, cordially recommend it to the Mins 
as worthy their best contidence, and with the in 
conviction that it will do for their relief all that . 
icine can do. oe 


Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston Mass 
» Mass, 

Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Ma. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bungor, Me. 
Haviland, Harrall & Co., Charleston S.C. 
Jacob 8, Farrand, Detroit, Mich, coors 
T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Ky, 
Francis & Walton, S¢. Louis, Mo. 
Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala. 
Theodore A. Peck, Burlingion, Vt. 
Haviland, Ris ey & Co., Augusta, Ga, 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, N. J. 
J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clark & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. E. Gay, Burlington, Iowa. 
M. A, Santos & Son, Norfolk, Va, 
Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Det. 
John Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington. D. €, 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. C. Richmond & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Lewis & Ames, Tadlehasse, Florida. 
B. R, Strong, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Chilton & Duer, Little Rock, Ark. 
Stiller, Slade & Co., Lexington, Miss, 
N. D. Labadie, Galveston, Texas. 
Charles Dyer, Jr., Providence, R. I. 
Joseph M. Turner, Savannah, Ga. 
Wade, Eckstein & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
J. G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso, Chili, 
F. M. Dimond & Co., Vera Cruz, Mexieo. 
Fred. Rives & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 
8S. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru. 
Morton & Co., Halifax, N. 8. 
T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B. 
C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janciro, Brazil. 


With such assurance, and from such men, no 
stronger proof can be adduced, except that found in 
its effects upon trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C, AYER, 
Practical Chemist, LOWELL, Mass. 

Sold by Jos. Burnet, Boston; Brown & Pierce, 8a- 
lem ; M. B. Green, Worcester; W. F. Phillips, New- 
buryport; Wm. R. Preston, Portsmouth; A. Carter 
& Son, Portland; and by all Druggists everywhere. 

May 16. 
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TO WOMEN. 


js published, and for sale by CROSBY & 
e NICHOLS, 111 Washington street, THOUGHTS 
ON SELF-CULTURE, addressed to Women. By 
Maria G. Grey, and her sister, Emily Sherriff, Au- 
thors of * Passion and Principle,’ and ‘ Letters from 
Spain and Barbary.’ An admirable work. 

* They (women) have nothing serious to do: is that 
a reason why they should do nothing but what is tn- 
fling? They are exposed to greater dangers: is thes 
a reason why their faculties are to be purposely and 
industriously weakened? They are to form the cht- 
racters of future men: is that a cause why their own 
characters are to be broken and frittered down as 
they now are?’—Sypney Sairu, Essay on Female Ea- 
ucation. May 23. 





UNION MUTUAL 
Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED. 
Ee No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance, Ai 
BOARD OF FINANCE. 
Franxun Haven, Ree, Wiursams, Me. 
Tuomas THatcure. 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
Danrer Suarr, Jr., Vice President. 
Hewxry Crocker, Secretary. 
J. C. Suarr, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
most favorable 





Life 


Insurances on life effected on the 
terms. 

Policies issued at reduced 
poses. Special permits for sea 
ifornia residence at reduced p 
containing tables of rates, &e-, 
sent by mail if written for, post 

CABOT & PC 

Orrice—Lower floor Merchants 

Nov. 22. tf tea nan 
JOHN CURTIS & CO» 
TAILORS, 
No. 6 ANN Srreet, (THREE DOORS FROM Umno.) 
\LOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTING® a 
C a gencral supply of Fashionable and Keaty- 


CLOTHING. 


rates for mercantile pure 
voyages and for Cale 
remium. Pamphlets 
furnished gratis, OF 
paid, by 
PORTER, Agents 
Exchange, Boston, 





JOHN CURTIS. 
GEO. P. ATKINS. 
Apri 11. tf, 


George Thompson, Esq,, MP an 
BEAUTIFUL Portrait ot this distinguished PP 


. ase, 4° 
AX lanthropist, from a daguerreotype je Seal, 
thographed in the highest style of the ary ye Pab- 
is for sale at 25 cents, at the Bookstore of 4 
lishers, JOHN P. JEWETTS an 

Dee. 13 Nos, 17 and 19, oan , 


MERCANTILE 
DINING SALOON, 


om I= 
MARSTON & SIMPSON, 


RALTI* 
MERcaNTILE WHARF, WRAP or J 
mMorE PacKET PIER, 


BOSTON. 
Phrenological Examinations. 


DR. NOYES WHEELER, 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST, 





J. B. YERRINTON & SON, 
AND 


JOB PRINTERS 
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